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N THE LATE AUTUMN of the year 1812, the citizens of 
Vienna could read the following announcement: 


On the 29th of November, with the gracious permission of His Majesty, a concert 
will take place in the Imperial Riding School on the Josephsplatz when a society 
of 500 members, friends of the art of music, will perform the following: 
“Thimotheus or the Power of Music”, an oratorio in two parts set to music by 
Haendel, with increased accompaniment of wind-instruments by Mozart. 
The proceeds will be used in aid of the most needy of the inhabitants of the 
battlefield of Aspern. 
Herr Andreas Streicher will conduct at the piano. Herr von Tost will be the 
leader. Herr von Mosel has consented to take over the direction of the whole 
performance. The undersigned society herewith expresses to them and to all 
friends of the art public thanks for their kind support. 
Tickets are to be had from Frau Marianne, Countess Dietrichstein, and Frau 
Fanny, Freiin von Arnstein. 
Society of Aristocratic Ladies for the 
Furtherance of good and useful Deeds. 


The concert thus announced actually took place in the Riding School 
of the Imperial Palace in Vienna, where at the time all large musical 
entertainments were given. Although—or perhaps because—all the 
performers, even the conductor, were amateurs, the concert was an 
enormous success and had to be repeated a few days later, when a clear 
profit of 26,000 Gulden was given to charity. But larger even than this 
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material gain, was the moral one. The assembled friends of music, 
having found great pleasure in their joint work, decided to continue 
together, and thus, when the Court-Secretary, Josef von Sonnleithner, 
had listed the names of those who were desirous of joining an amateur 
music society, it was found that over 500 signatures had been collected 
within a month. In this way the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde was 
founded in December, 1812, a society which was to become one of the 
most important of its kind. 

The aims of this new organization were exceedingly ambitious. It 
planned to perform concerts of artistic value, to found a conservatory 
for the musical instruction of the young, a library, musical archives, and 
a museum for musical research work. And in all these spheres it 
actually succeeded in attaining its goal. 

In 1815, the first “Society-Concert” (Gesellschafts-Konzert) was 
opened with a symphony by Mozart. For 125 years there followed a 
yearly succession of concerts for chorus and orchestra. In the beginning 
the conductors were, as in the performance of “Thimotheus” in 1812, 
proficient amateurs; and only after the revolution of 1848, it became 
customary to engage professional conductors. Among the most impor- 
tant conductors of the concerts we must single out the following: 
Joseph Hellmesberger (1850-1859, 1877-78), Johann Herbeck (1859-71, 
1875-77), Anton Rubinstein (1871-72), Johannes Brahms (1872-75), 
Hans Richter (1884-90), Richard von Perger (1895-1900), Ferdinand 
Loewe (1900-1904), Franz Schalk (1904-21), Robert Heger (1928-33). 
Subsequently, the concerts were conducted by Wilhelm Furtwingler, 
Bruno Walter, and Oswald Kabasta. 

Since 1831, the concerts were given in the Society’s own building 
Zum roten Igel in the street called Unter den Tuchlauben. An excep- 
tion were the large music festivals of the forties, when works like 
“Judas Maccabaeus”, “The Creation”, “The Mount of Olives”, “St. 
Paul” and “Elijah” were given. The enormous number of performers, 
who sometimes exceeded a thousand, made it necessary to seek a larger 
platform, and so these concerts took place in the Riding School, or in 
the Redoutensaal of the Imperial Palace. In 1870, when the Society had 
increased so greatly, in every sense, that the building in the Tuchlauben 
proved too small, the new Musikvereinsgebaiude was built by Theophil 
Ritter von Hansen; it contains three concert halls, the largest of which 
can seat over two thousand people. This hall—where also the concerts 
of the famous Viennese Philharmonic Orchestra take place—became 
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the scene of every important performance given under the auspices of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

Among the large number of “Society-Concerts” we mention as par- 
ticularly interesting the very first performance of Franz Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony”, on December 17, 1865. Significantly enough, 
the conductor Herbeck did not dare to close the symphony with the 
slow movement, and so he added a movement from one of the master’s 
early symphonies, as the Finale. Another great occasion in the annals 
of the Society was the first performance of the first three movements 
of Brahms’s “German Requiem”, on December 1, 1867. Brahms him- 
self lent increased lustre to the program of the “Society-Concerts”, 
when, during his conductorship, he included various performances of 
a cappella works and unfamiliar compositions of Bach and Handel, as 
well as his own works. The concerts reached a high standard under 
Hans Richter, who conducted for the first time in Vienna Bach’s 
B minor mass in its entirety. In the 20th century the activities of the 
Society further increased. It took part in the 7th German Bach Festival 
(1913-14), in the Richard Strauss Festival (1924), and in the centenary 
festivals for Johann Strauss (1925), Beethoven (1927), Schubert (1928), 
and Brahms (1933). 

After the war, the Society, apart from the performance of oratorios 
and cantatas, introduced purely symphonic programs into the tradi- 
tional “Society-Concerts”. 

In the “Society-Concerts”, an amateur choir took part, which at first 
met only occasionally. In 1858, it was reorganized under the name 
of Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and henceforth reg- 
ular rehearsals took place. In 1859 followed the Orchesterverein der 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. This body continued the tradition of 
orchestral concerts by amateurs, while in the “Society-Concerts”, since 


the middle of the roth century, professional musicians took part. 
* * 


* 


Hardly less important than the concert activity was the instructive 
work of the society. From the small singing school—which at its 
foundation, in 1817, had only two teachers and 24 pupils—the Vater- 
lindisches Conservatorium (National Conservatory) emanated in 1821, 
in which nearly all important orchestral instruments were taught. 
After the revolutionary troubles of 1848 had been weathered, the insti- 
tute developed greatly under the directorship of Josef Hellmesberger. 
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He had taken it over in 1851 with only 152 pupils. At the time of his 
death, in 1893, the institute numbered nearly a thousand pupils. Not 
only vocal and instrumental instruction was given, but also musical his- 
tory, aesthetics, the construction of musical instruments, declamation, 
and dramatic art were taught. The school prided itself upon having 
Anton Bruckner among its teachers, and we might mention the fol- 
lowing musicians who have been pupils of the school: Robert Fuchs, 
Carl Goldmark, Josef Joachim, Ferdinand Loewe, Gustav Mahler, 
Felix Mottl, Artur Nikisch, Hans Richter, Franz Schalk, Hugo Wolf. 
It goes without saying that so high a standard of teaching needed large 
means, the raising of which became increasingly difficult from year 
to year. It was a matter of great satisfaction, therefore, when, in 1909, 
this Conservatory, with a history of 100 years behind it, was taken over 
by the Austrian State and continued as K. K. Akademie fiir Musik 
und Darstellende Kunst (Imperial and Royal Academy for Music and 
Dramatic Art). 

Not its least achievement is the marvellous collection gathered by the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. As early as 1814, two years after its 
foundation, a rich present was given to the Society. Josef von Sonnleith- 
ner, the spiritual founder, succeeded in unearthing in Liibeck an old 
collection of valuable first music editions of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
He induced the magistrates to present the young Society with this col- 
lection which had lain unused for many years. Another large acquisi- 
tion was the library of the lexicographer Ernst Ludwig Gerber (1746- 
1819) which was bought by the Society. It represents a practically 
complete collection of works on the theory of music of the 17th and 
18th centuries, and also rare examples of an earlier period. 

After the death, in 1831, of Beethoven’s pupil, the Archduke Rudolf, 
who had been the first patron of the Society, an enormous amount of 
music, many wagon-loads, came into the possession of the Museum. 
The wealth of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Austrian music 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries, which distinguishes the collection, 
is to a great part due to this gift. One of the principal gems from the 
Archduke’s library is the original holograph score of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in D minor. Of unique value are Rudolf’s Beethoveniana. 
We mention only the wonderful collective edition of Beethoven’s works 
in 62 great quarto volumes, which are written by hand from the first 
to the last note, and to the correctness of which Beethoven himself had 
testified with his signature; furthermore, Beethoven’s manuscript of 
the first movement of the Piano Sonata, Op. 81a, Les Adieux, dedicated 
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1870 by Theophil Ritter von Hansen 


The present home of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreande, built in 








Haydn's Harpsichord, made by Broadwood & Shudi, 1775. 


In the background, other instruments from the 
Museum of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 











Giant Octobass, made by Vuillaume at the instigation of Hector Berlioz, 
in the Museum of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 





Beethoven relics in the Museum: (I. to r.) his soup-ladle, last medicine 
spoon, walking stick, two crudely fashioned ear trumpets 
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A performance of Handel’s oratorio “Belshazzer” by the Society 
in the Imperial Riding School on November 6, 1834 
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to the Archduke, and ninety-six letters from the master to his pupil. 

After the death of Hofrat Ritter von Spaun, in 1865, a valuable 
Schubert collection of 85 volumes came into the possession of the 
Society. It contains Schubert’s works in beautifully preserved first 
editions, as well as copies of his unprinted music, so far as it was 
known at the time. This was an important source for the later complete 
edition of Schubert’s works. 

At the occasion of the Beethoven festival, in 1870, the composer 
Josef Dessauer presented the Museum with one of its chief treasures: 
the score of Beethoven’s “Eroica” written by a copyist, with numerous 
corrections in the master’s own hand. Of particular interest is the title 
page. It is well known that Beethoven intended to dedicate this work 
to Napoleon. When, however, he heard that the Corsican had crowned 
himself Emperor, Beethoven erased the dedication with such vehemence 
that the title page now shows a big hole. 

The Museum has to thank the art-loving banker, the late Nikolaus 
Dumba, for the original manuscripts of six Schubert symphonies, 
among which is the “Unfinished”, with the sketches for the third 
movement, sketches which have been the source for all subsequent 
attempts at completing the work. 

In 1891, a member of the governing board, Dr. Josef Standhartner, 
presented some of Beethoven’s copy-books for the master’s studies with 
Albrechtsberger and Salieri, numbering more than 300 leaves. They 
give us a most interesting insight into Beethoven’s early years of study. 

Johannes Brahms was another great benefactor of the collection. 
As early as 1893 he gave the original manuscript of his “German 
Requiem”, and in his will be left all of his books and his musical 
library to the Society. Aside from a rich collection of music for practical 
use, and several thousand volumes of belles-lettres, a unique assortment 
of musical autographs came thus into the possession of the “Gesells- 
chaft”. The gift included not only holograph works of Brahms himself, 
as for example the Clarinet Quintet, the Double Concerto, the Vier 
Ernste Gesinge and the Fest und Gedenkspriiche, etc., but also a col- 
lection of autographs of other musicians. Brahms had acquired such 
things as the original manuscripts of Mozart’s big G minor Symphony, 
the 6 “Sun-Quartets” by Haydn, the concert-finale of the Overture to 
“Tristan and Isolde” by Wagner, several waltzes by Schubert, the 
Davidsbiindlertinze and the first version of the symphony in D minor 
by Schumann. Besides, he left to the Museum the grand piano of Robert 
and Clara Schumann, a lovely instrument and still playable. 
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Brahms’s friend, Johann Strauss, followed his example. Apart from 
large funds, the Society received the original manuscript of his operetta 
Wald meister. - 

During the present century the collection has been enriched by many 
gifts, which comprised original manuscripts of Johann Strauss, Bruck- 
ner, Wolf, Mahler, Richard Strauss, Reger, Pfitzner and others. On 
the occasion of the Society’s 125th jubilee, the Museum was presented 
with holographs of Berg, Braunfels, Czarniawsky, Gal, Graner, Haas, 
Honegger, Marx, Miiller-Hermann, Schmidt, Schreker, Webern, either 
by the composers themselves or by their publishers. 

To-day the collections of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde boast a 
musical archive for practical study of over a million volumes and a 
library for the scientific research of music of about 12,000 books. The 
museum of instruments, the largest of its kind in Austria, contains more 
than 500 exhibits. Moreover the Society owns numerous portraits, 
medallions and busts of musicians, and an unrivalled collection of 
concert and theatre play-bills of the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. The 
most important part is the great collection of autographs, not only 
music manuscripts but also letters of famous musicians. 

We have already mentioned the names of Bruckner, Brahms, 
Johann Strauss, Gustav Mahler and Hugo Wolf in connection with 
the Society’s manifold activities. Ever since its beginnings, the Society 
had kept in touch with the most important musicians then living in 
Austria. A letter from Beethoven to the Society, dated January 23rd, 
1824, is sufficient proof thereof. He wrote: “... The big Mass [meaning 
the “Missa Solemnis” | is really intended for the Society. It would give 
me a special pleasure if you would therein see my zeal to serve the 
Society in whose beneficial work in the service of art I shall always take 
the strongest interest.” What greater compliment could the Society have 
received from Beethoven than the assurance that his profoundest choral 
work was meant for it? 

The festival concerts, and two jubilee exhibitions, in December, 
1937, on the occasion of the 125th anniversary of the Society, showed it 
in full possession of its artistic powers. A long and glorious tradition 
had been faithfully transmitted from generation to generation, with 
the undiminished zeal and faith that animated the founders. Seldom 
and in few places did music have better “Friends” than it has had in 


Vienna. 
(Translated by H. B. Weiner) 

















LEO SOWERBY 
By BURNET C. TUTHILL 


NUMBER OF YEARS AGO at one of the early Berkshire 

Festivals of Chamber Music, the late Oscar Sonneck, who always 
loved his bon mot, sprang the since current query, “Who are the three 
B’s?”. Denying the usual answer, he countered with “Bach, Beethoven 
and SowerB!”, accompanied by a wicked chuckle. Some of Leo 
Sowerby’s music with its often dissonant harmony had just been played, 
and it was evident that Sonneck’s little joke was a play on the word 
“sour”. Quite obviously there was no intention of replacing the name 
of Brahms in the famous triumvirate. Nor am I for a moment suggest- 
ing that Leo Sowerby is one of the many copiers of Brahms’s style, 
admirable as the Viennese master is as a model for younger genera- 
tions. There is no chance of confusing the works of the one for those 
of the other. Nor is Sowerby particularly sympathetic to Brahms’s 
music. Many may think me biased or completely devoid of sense even 
to link the two names together in one sentence. But Robert Schumann 
predicted the greatness of Brahms at an earlier point in his career 
than that at which I am suggesting the importance of Sowerby. I am 
not alone in recognizing that he is one among the half dozen out- 
standing talents in America today. 

The similarity between Brahms and Sowerby is more fundamental 
than any mere superficial resemblance of melody or harmony. It is 
rather in their fundamental respect for, and use of, the long established 
forms and the contrapuntal technique of which both are masters. There 
is a length and breadth to Sowerby’s melodies that suggests compari- 
son; and at times a similarity in their development and rhythmic treat- 
ment. On the whole both have chosen the same types of music for their 
attention, avoiding that for the stage and leaning largely toward 
orchestral and chamber music. Brahms’s lieder are balanced by 
Sowerby’s organ works, although the latter has composed many fine 
but little known songs. Their choral works flow in different channels. 

The life story of Leo Sowerby may be briefly told. He was born 
May 1st, 1895, in Grand Rapids, Michigan, his father an Englishman 
and his mother a Canadian. His mother died when he was but four. 
His father remarried three years later, and it was his foster mother who 
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perceived his talent for music and saw to it that he began the study of 
piano at the age of seven with Mrs. Frederick Burton, who remained 
his teacher until he entered high school. That his interest was music 
itself, rather than its mere performance, is evidenced by the fact that, 
when eleven years old, he secured a text book on harmony from the 
library and, unaided, mastered the subject and began to compose. To 
further his musical education he was taken to Chicago, in 1909, where 
he attended Englewood High School and studied piano with Calvin 
Lampert. Noticing his talent for composition, Mr. Lampert undertook 
to teach him this subject also. Within four months this wise gentleman 
found his pupil advanced enough to require more expert instruction 
and turned him over to Arthur Olaf Andersen, who remained his only 
other teacher of musical theory. When Sowerby was fifteen, he decided 
to learn to play the organ and consulted Mr. Lampert who offered to 
give him lessons. There were but five periods of instruction, restricted 
to this small number because of the cost of organ practice. Twenty-five 
cents an hour was too much to pay for the use of an instrument! So 
Leo went to the nearest butcher shop and procured a large sheet of 
brown paper. Retracing his steps to the organ, he made an accurate 
sketch of the pedal board and took it home to place on the floor beneath 
his piano. With this simple if inefficient device he practised daily to 
acquire foot technique. One cannot help but contrast this procedure 
with the complaints of most organ students who object to using a 
tracker organ for practice and who would not even tolerate the pedal 
pianos on which most of the great organists of Europe secure their 
facility of feet. All Sowerby’s practice was accompanied by intensive 
study of books on organ construction and technique. And so he became 
an organist. In May, 1927, he was called to be organist and choirmaster 
of historic St. James’s Church in Chicago and has here developed a fine 
group of singers maintaining the best traditions of Episcopal church 
music. 

The outward events in Leo Sowerby’s life are few. The great war 
found him, in December, 1917, stationed at Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Ill., as a member of the 86th division. At first he played clarinet in the 
band, but was soon made bandmaster with the rank of second lieu- 
tenant, and as such he sailed for France in the summer of 1918. He was 
mustered out the following March. His next trip abroad was as the 
first Fellow in Music to be sent to the American Academy in Rome. 
It is interesting that this was an honor for which he did not compete 
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but which was offered to him on the basis of the reputation that his 
compositions had already achieved. Here he stayed till 1924, returning 
to resume his duties as a teacher of composition at the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago, where he is now head of the department, a post 
made vacant by the removal of his own teacher, Arthur Olaf Ander- 
sen, to Arizona. 

Sowerby is red headed and spunky, but not in an aggressive way. 
On the contrary he is soft spoken and shy, to the extent that he prefers 
to avoid large gatherings even where the meeting of many persons 
similarly interested in music would promote a greater interest in his 
works. If a musical convention is to meet in his home city of Chicago, 
he will most likely take a train in the opposite direction and visit with 
his close friends. To these he is intimate and cordial; but even with 
them he is most reticent in displaying his latest creation or some work 
which has lain on his shelf for many years awaiting a performance. 
His shyness in this respect has contributed to the delay in the general 
acceptance of his compositions. His work as choirmaster, organist, and 
teacher occupies the greater portion of his time. He must compose very 
rapidly to have achieved so long a list of compositions in the twenty- 
four years that have elapsed since the date affixed to his first listed opus. 
He has recently completed a concerto for organ and orchestra and is 
now at work on his third symphony. 

Sowerby’s activity as a composer has been continuous and steady as 
the list of his works printed at the end of this article will testify. His 
first recognition in this capacity came when he was eighteen, when 
Glenn Dillard Gunn included his violin concerto in a program of 
American works presented in Chicago. It was a success with the public 
but the critics declared that “he displays no musical ability”. In Janu- 
ary, 1917, Eric DeLamarter directed an entire program of his works 
in Orchestra Hall which drew considerable abuse from the critics who 
spared nothing from the entire list. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, who was present in the audience, had a different 
opinion and invited the composer to write a work for his orchestra. 
This resulted in the “Set of Four” which, supposedly, is an orchestration 
of a suite of pieces first written to be played by the composer at the 
piano and his friend Eric DeLamarter (another organist) on the violon- 
cello, of which he is not the master that he is of the organ. On hearing 
the orchestral and only published version of the suite, one wonders 
where to look for the ’cello part; perhaps that is just the point! Sowerby 
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has responded to many another request to compose for special per- 
formances; a trio for flute, viola, and piano for a Berkshire Festival 
of Chamber Music; two items for Paul Whiteman, “Synconata” and 
“Monotony”. For the most part he has continued to compose as his own 
urge led him on, including, besides orchestral and chamber music and 
occasional piano pieces and songs, a considerable quantity of organ 
music and choral numbers for the church. Some few of these have 
received a measure of popular success and have been often repeated, 
such as the overture “Comes Autumn Time”, both in its original version 
for organ and as transcribed for orchestra; the orchestral versions of 
the folk tunes, “The Irish Washerwoman” and “Money Musk”, and 
the one for wood-wind quintet, “Pop Goes the Weasel”; and the 
Serenade for string quartet, written in 1916 as a birthday present for 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. Most of his works have been more 
coolly received because of the failure of musicians and public to grasp 
his idiom without more study and familiarity than they will take the 
trouble to give them. Yet his gifts and technique as a composer are 
very definitely recognized. What is lacking in the situation is a more 
frequent performance of those of his compositions which are more 
difficult of appreciation; other champions than the faithful Frederick 
Stock and the discerning Serge Koussevitzky, who will take the trouble 
and have the courage carefully to rehearse his works and overcome the 
resistance of those who are too lazy to work out the re-expression of 
his musical ideas; and, finally, but most important, gramophone record- 
ings to enable performers and listeners alike to get acquainted with 
his style. 


Sowerby’s melodies seem to divide themselves into two categories: 
those which might best be characterized as tunes and are closely knit 
in form and have a rhythmic verve and snap; and his others which are 
free in both these aspects, and, in a sense, are wandering, perhaps even 
meandering. The tunes have a lilt and syncopation that make them 
akin to folk or popular music and have a quality that definitely marks 
them as American. This is not from any copying of the negro or any 
other type of American folk-music, but rather from the absorption of 
their essential spirit and its reissue from the composer’s creative imagina- 
tion in his own characteristic manner, a process that makes them truly 
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national in spirit. There is in these tunes a rhythmic crispness, a sim- 
plicity of tonality and a frankness and directness that belong to our 
native soil. His own directions for their performance characterize them 
accurately: “with ginger”, “brisk and pert”, “at a steady trot”, “in a 
free and easy going manner”. Two examples will serve to illustrate 
these tunes, the first from the second movement of the “Set of Four”, 


the second from the last movement of the wind quintet. 


Ex. 1. 


Fairly fast- with ginger 


Piccolo 
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At a steady trot 
Flute 8°% higher 
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His melodies of contrasting type have a wistful flow that runs along, 
not following at all the usual principles of melodic construction but 
having, nevertheless, a unity and artistic balance that are completely 
satisfying after the whole melody has really been apprehended by the 
listener. There is seldom if ever the development of a theme from a 
single motive. Some of the themes appear at first rather wandering 
because they are so unbound by the rhythmic conventions or formal 
considerations; but they have beginning, middle, and end, albeit of a 
very individual stamp. There is a definite sense of tonality with very 
little of distant modulation from the key. Often they enter after a 
strong beat and during the course of the theme the one beat accent is 
omitted by tying notes over the bar line. These delayed entries are not 
at all in the nature of an anacrusis, nor are they clarified in rhythm 
by a bass note to mark the accent. In some of these characteristics of 
melody there is, perhaps, a distant resemblance to Brahms in some of 
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his extended and continuing phrases, and they are characteristics which 
postpone the ready apprehension and understanding of the music. One 
must exercise powers of concentration and memory to follow such 
melodies through the formal construction of Sowerby’s music; not that 
there is any unusual complexity to the form, quite the contrary in fact, 
but that the melodies themselves are far from easy to commit to memory 
at a first hearing and therefore to follow when enlarged upon in the 
course of the development. Of the simpler themes of this type, two 
haunt me from repeated hearings and are worth citing: 


Ex. 3. The second theme from the “Serenade” for string quartet. 


In a free, open and easy going manner. . Fairly fast 
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Ex. 4. The second theme from the overture “Comes Autumn Time”. 


Joyously 


Flutes ont Celesta in octaves 

















From the beginning of his composing Sowerby has possessed these 
characteristic turns of melody. The same is largely true of his harmonic 
treatment, although that has undergone some development in the 
passing years. This harmonic style is not at all in line with those 
twentieth century composers who are trying to find a new idiom 
through the theories of polytonality or atonality. Modern as his music 
is, he has maintained a faith in tonality. This he has enriched by a use 
of ninth and eleventh chords, chromatic and enharmonic modulations, 
made unmistakably in his own way. Whatever Sowerby does, whether 
it be melodic or harmonic, bears his personal stamp. When the tune, 
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by its nature or treatment, stands out in bold relief, its harmonic in- 
vestiture is rich or dissonant as the occasion may require, and the result 
is immediately appealing; if the melody is less obvious, one is at first 
baffled by the texture of the tone combinations and faces a problem 
in listening that can be solved only by repeated hearings and well cal- 
culated performances. The harmonic clashes often continue at some 
length from long delayed resolutions which form a part of the internal 
melodic structure of the general texture—an almost never ending con- 
trapuntal web even in forms that are usually referred to as homophonic. 
On scant acquaintance this dissonant weaving is thwarting; it takes the 
friendship of time and repeated hearings to resolve it into the richness 
of thought that is really there, a sort of digestive process. These tonal 
combinations do not seem to me to be the result of theorizing on the 
principles of harmony and the underlying physical basis of music, but 
to be the sounds that are heard in the tonal imagination of the com- 
poser. The analysis of chord as it follows chord does not give many 
clues as to a characteristic type of chord progression consistently or 
habitually used. In fact many of the note juxtapositions do not appear 
to be chord forms as we are taught to use them, and the resolutions are 
far from conventional. Sowerby is quite evidently not setting down 
a series of chords under his melodies according to the customary 
methods of harmonization, but is writing a new type of contrapuntal 
harmonic background that is of his own imagination. With all this 
there is nevertheless a distinct feeling for tonality, of tonic and dominant 
harmony, a fact that is not at all obvious but yet inescapable. This is 
one facet of Sowerby’s conservatism and a very definite link in the 
comparison with Brahms. 

Like Brahms, he is a master of counterpoint and might also be com- 
pared with Reger and Hindemith in this respect. He uses its devices 
with consummate skill, bringing them to twentieth-century fruition 
by basing them on his own harmonic conceptions. His flair and facility 
for counterpoint lead him to write many compositions in the strict 
forms of fugue, chaconne, and passacaglia—another point of kinship 
with Brahms. His contrapuntal subjects are rather diatonic and stay 
close to the key—quite the opposite of those of Reger with their con- 
stant modulation, or of Hindemith’s which go so far afield by other 
paths. Rhythmically, they are typically Sowerby, not the Sowerby of 
the snappy tune, but he of the extended melody which seems to free 
itself from the tyranny of the bar line and, in a sense, returns to the 
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sixteenth century for its liberty. Here again there is no obvious copying, 
perhaps no conscious thought of what went before, nearly four hundred 
years ago. The forms themselves are true to type—a fugue or chaconne 
is there with all its devices of augmentation, diminution, inversion and 
pedal point. Leo Sowerby is also ever present, for this twentieth-century 
American composes for the present as a part of it, and for the future 
perhaps even more than he realizes. He proves by his very personal 
use of these old forms that they are still fundamental and vital and 
have not become outworn with much use. Those who inveigh against 
retaining any of the traditions and patterns of former times during the 
present, are perhaps only inviting the thought that their reasons for 
discarding what has been found good before is an admission of the 
inadequacy of their own talent and technique. 


* * 
* 


Because comparatively few of Sowerby’s larger compositions are 
available in print, it would be most helpful to the reader were it pos- 
sible to quote at length some of his contrapuntal passages. No true 
idea of his mastery of form and device can be secured from a casual 
glance or a brief excerpt. One should study the final movement of 
the second symphony or the entire orchestral triptych,—Passacaglia, 
Interlude and Fugue,—or the final movement of the second string 
quartet. From these still unpublished works it will, however, be worth 
while to present here the characteristic subject of the orchestral Fugue 
and an eight bar passage from the quartet which shows the subject in 
the viola, its inversion in the first violin with the counter-subject in the 
violoncello. 


Ex. 5. Fugue Subject, from the Passacaglia, Interlude and Fugue. 


Very freely as to speed Flute 2 [= 
\ 
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Ex. 6. Quartet excerpt. 


Moderately fast, yet with broad sweep 


Vi. 


Viol 





Cello 





In the former will be observed melodic characteristics earlier dis- 
cussed; the entry after the accented beat; the absence of ictus on the 
strong beat; the clear adherence to tonality. This is not a theme readily 
followed through a maze of independent voices. Nor is the counter- 
subject of sufficiently diverse rhythmic character to distinguish it clearly; 
it closely resembles the inversion of the subject itself. In the develop- 
ment the subject often sneaks in as the continuation of a more active 
elaboration. It all works up to a magnificent climax with a threefold 
stretto over a dominant pedal. 

The quartet passage displays the freedom with which Sowerby 
handles his voice leading and the ease with which he breaks the rules 
of progression while avoiding the crudity of sound that these liberties 
usually occasion. False relations frequently occur, with good rather 
than poor effect. But one’s ears must become accustomed to the sound 
that these methods produce. It is not to be accepted or discarded at a 
first hearing. Nor is it to be accepted merely because its construction 
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deserves high praise; it is expressive music that grows in its appeal when 
the listener has taken the trouble to prepare himself to receive it. 

There are occasions when Sowerby’s very facility of compositional 
technique seems to lead him into lengthy labyrinths in a few of his 
works, especially those of the earlier years. Some sound diffuse and 
lack concentration of material. As a result, in these cases, the form 
is not well knit and is difficult to apprehend. He has himself made 
generous excisions after performance had made him realize his excess. 
This criticism has become less and less applicable to his more mature 
work, in which, instead of being led on by the wealth of possibilities 
which he sees in the development of his musical ideas, he chooses just 
enough to suit the requirements of his forms. He has an uncanny 
sense of climax and builds up to his high points with unerring skill. 
There is no overdoing of the fortissimi; they are reserved for the places 
where they are appropriate. 

In the matter of orchestration Sowerby shows a mastery that is born 
of a thorough knowledge of the instruments and their relative weights 
in creating a tonal balance. His is a modern conception of these instru- 
ments, both in technique and in the combination of tone colors. 
Trumpets are not necessarily reserved to blare in the fortes but have 
their melodic phrases in quiet passages. Although he often uses all the 
modern additions to the orchestra, except the saxophone, and includes 
bells, celesta, piano, and harps in combination, pure noise effects are 
never introduced to cover up inability to reach a musical climax. There 
is no attempt at brilliance of effect for its own sake, but only as an 
added heightening of what the music itself demands. A great deal of 
the orchestration seems to emanate from an organ concept of tone with 
its flowing quality and solid bass. Wood-wind solos are never covered 
by a too heavy mass of background. Extraordinary demands upon the 
technique of the performer are avoided; his problem is one of ensemble. 
The scoring grows out of the music itself, even when it was first con- 
ceived for another musical medium, as was frequently the case,—as for 
example, the suite, “From the Northland”, originally written for the 
piano; the overture, “Comes Autumn Time”, originally for organ; and 
the “Set of Four”, for piano and violoncello. Orchestral and piano 
versions of “Money Musk” and “The Irish Washerwoman” appeared 
in the same year. It would seem that the latter form came first, for 
the piano scores look too simple to be reductions of such brilliantly 
effective orchestral writing. 
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The fugue in the second symphony illustrates the thought that 
Sowerby’s orchestration evolves from his feeling for the organ. Its 
subject, counter-subject and answer all first appear in octaves for 
divided violins. Their interweaving has created a texture of sound that 
may be likened to a tapestry, not made of a few strands of thread but 
with many varied colors woven on a wide woof. One cannot take in 
the large design at a glance but must live with such a work of art until 
its significance has time to reveal itself. 

* * 
* 


The scope of such an essay as this does not provide space for a 
detailed analysis even of what seem to be our subject’s most important 
compositions. However for those who may be desirous of becoming 
more closely acquainted with the music of Leo Sowerby, it may be well 
to indicate a point of approach and a goal in each of the several fields in 
which he has written. As far as possible published works will be chosen 
for this purpose: but to confine one’s self to these to the exclusion of the 
many still in manuscript would do the composer an injustice. 

In the orchestral field the approach follows the chronology pretty 
closely (see list of compositions on pps. 261-4). “Comes Autumn Time” 
makes a fine beginning to be closely followed by the “Set of Four”. 
Today Sowerby may not consider these items as representative works, 
but they serve a very definite purpose in getting to know the man’s 
music, and also for “selling” American music to an all too reluctant 
public. Next I should recommend a hearing of “From the Northland”, 
one of the few samples of program music from Sowerby’s pen; for it 
contains nothing of the recondite Sowerby and some of his most in- 
gratiating melody. Then, if possible, hear Maier and Pattison play the 
Ballad for two pianos with orchestra, and the “Medieval Poem” for 
organ with orchestra. By now you will be ready for the Passacaglia, 
Interlude and Fugue, and the Second Symphony. Perhaps “Prairie” 
had better come last, if you have a choice, even though I do not esteem 
the work as highly as the two which come before it. Would that it were 
possible to recommend a repetition of this listening program, but how, 
where, and when could you find the opportunity at present to hear it 
even once? Not one of these works is as yet recorded, and the more 
important cannot be secured in print.” 

In the field of chamber music a good beginning may be made with 


1 There is hope that steps will soon be taken to remedy this situation. 
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the early suite for violin and piano. It is not easy to dash off at sight 
and requires able players, but it is readily understood at a first hearing. 
The contemporary “Serenade” for string quartet is completely charm- 
ing and has been played more often than most of Sowerby’s composi- 
tions. The variations on “Pop Goes the Weasel”, for wood-wind 
quintet, are smart comedy and bring chuckles to an audience if the 
performers have a sense of humor. Between these things and the violin 
sonata and the two string quartets there seems to be quite a gap. The 
later works are in such different vein, more serious and more important. 
One prominent quartet leader rates the quartets above anything else 
that has been written in American chamber music. They cry out for 
more performances and for publication. 

For the pianist, the various folk-song settings provide excellent 
program material of moderate difficulty and prompt appeal. The bigger 
works for this instrument are the “Cantus Heroicus” and “From the 
Northland”. 

Only the early organ works are for any but the most accomplished 
organist. May I suggest first playing the two Chorale Preludes, the 
“Madrigal”, the “Carillon”, and “Comes Autumn Time”. With a big 
organ and a mature approach the grandeur and magnificence of the 
Symphony in G major and the Suite should not be omitted from 
the repertory. 

The choral compositions vary greatly in difficulty without relation 
to their time position on the list of works. With the exception of the 
large unnamed work and “The Vision of Sir Launfal”, they have 
been written for the service of the Episcopal Church, which should 
in no way interfere with their use in any Protestant church. In quality 
they are so vastly superior, both musically and in their religious atmos- 
phere, to the average “church music”, that they should form the basis 
of the choral repertory of every choir which prides itself on the quality 
of its musical program. A discussion of Sowerby’s religious music 
deserves treatment in a separate article, but here I can at least suggest 
those works from the list which may serve to facilitate understanding 
and appreciation. To me one of the most beautiful and directly appeal- 
ing is “I Will Lift up Mine Eyes.” The opening contralto solo sets the 
pace for the whole with its deeply reverent spirit and its simplicity. It 
should be in the repertory of every choir. Sowerby himself prefers the 
more recent “Now There Lightens Upon Us”, a work of larger scope 
and with a fine climax which any reasonably capable group of singers 
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can do well. Another favorite anthem of the composer is his “Like the 
Beams that from the Sun” which is a little more difficult. Of the easier 
canticles for the Episcopal service may I suggest beginning with the 
Agnus Dei in D, the Benedictus in B-flat and the Te Deum in D minor. 
“Love Came Down at Christmas”, to words by Christina Rossetti, is 
equally singable. With this beginning a choir and its director should 
be ready and enthusiastic to essay the deeper mysteries and larger de- 
mands of the other sacred choruses. 

Only a few of Sowerby’s many songs are published, and all these are 
of a simple character. The sets of sacred songs, three each for soprano 
and for bass with organ accompaniment, are examples of what devo- 
tional solos should be in sincerity and reverence. They should replace 
in church services the constant use of the sentimental and musically 
trite stuff that so often prevails. On the list of his compositions which 
Sowerby has furnished me he mentions “countless unpublished songs, 
some of them good”. From the three samples I have seen, it is evident 
that the composer is telling the truth. The American singer needs these 
songs to improve the quality of the repertory of native literature. And 
the American publisher would be making no mistake in printing them. 

One is tempted to close this brief estimate of the work of Leo 
Sowerby with the biblical quotation, “Seek, and ye shall find.” Know- 
ing the man, I feel certain that you will not be approached by him and 
urged to perform his compositions. That service must be done for him 
by his friends and by those who are the friends of the best American 
music. 


THe Works oF Leo SowersBy.* 


For Orchestra: 


Concerto for violin in G minor 1913 (rev.1924) Ms. 
Transcription, “The Irish Washerwoman” 1916 BMC. 
Overture, “Comes Autumn Time” 1916 BMC. 
Transcription, “Money Musk” 1917 Birchard. 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, in F 1919 Ms. 

“A Set of Four” 1917 Eastman. 
Symphony No. 1, in E minor 1920-21 Ms. 


*Key to abbreviations: BMC—Boston Music Company; Birchard—C. C. Birchard Co., 
Boston; Eastman—Eastman School of Music Publications, Birchard, agent; Fitzsimons—H. T. 
Fitzsimons Co., Chicago; Gray—The H. W. Gray Co., New York; Ditson—The Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston; SPAM—The Society for the Publication of American Music, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York, agent; Universal—Universal Edition, Vienna. 
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“Ballad of King Estmere”, 2 pianos and orch. 

Suite, “From the Northland” 

“Synconata” (for Paul Whiteman) 

“Monotony” for Paul Whiteman) 

“Medieval Poem” for organ and orchestra 

Symphony No. 2, in B minor 

Symphonic Poem, “Prairie” 

Concerto for violoncello, in E minor 

Passacaglia, Interlude and Fugue 

Concerto for piano, No. 2, in E 

Rhapsody for Chamber Orchestra 

Sinfonietta for string orchestra 

Concerto for organ and orchestra 

Piece for Orchestra after Sandburg’s Theme in 
Yellow 


For Band: 


“American Rhapsody” 
Overture 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1929 
1929-34 
1931-32 
1932 
1923 
1933-34 
1937 
1938 


1933 
1934 


Choral Works with Orchestra: 


Large work in 5 parts, unnamed and unperformed 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal” 


“Great is the Lord” (Psalm 48) with orch. or organ 


Chamber Music: 


Suite for violin and piano 

“Serenade” for string quartet 

Quintet for wood-winds 

Trio for flute, viola and piano 

Sonata for violoncello and piano, in E minor 
Sonata for violin and piano, in B-flat 

“Two American Pieces” for violin and piano 
String quartet, No. 1, in D minor 

Quintet for wood-winds, “Pop Goes the Weasel” 
String quartet, No. 2, in G minor 

Chaconne for tuba and piano 

“Cumberland Dance” for violin and piano 


For Pianoforte: 
“In my Canoe” 
Transcription, “The Irish Washerwoman” 
Settings of Three Folk-Tunes from Somerset 
“Cantus Heroicus” 
Transcription, “Money Musk” 


1923-24 
1925 
1933 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1923 
1923-24 
1927 
1934-35 
1936 
1937 


1916 
1915 
1917 
1917 


Ms. 
SPAM. 
Ms. 

Ms. 
Eastman. 
Ms. 
Eastman. 
Ms. 

Ms. 


Ms. 
Ms. 


Ms. 
Birchard. 
Gray. 


BMC. 
SPAM. 
SPAM. 

Ms. 

Ms. 
Universal. 
BMC. 

Ms. 
Fitzsimons. 
Ms. 

Carl Fischer. 
Ms. 


BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
Ditson. 
Birchard. 
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“Fisherman’s Tune” 

Suite “From the Northland” 
“Synconata” 

Suite “Florida” 

Prelude 


For Organ: 


“Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart” 

Chorale Prelude on a melodic fragment from a 
motet by Palestrina 

“Madrigal” 

Chorale Prelude on a Calvinist Hymn Tune 

Overture, “Comes Autumn Time” 

Prelude on the Benediction, “Ite Missa Est” 

“Carillon” 

“A Joyous March” 

“Requiescat in Pace” 

“Medieval Poem” for organ and orchestra or piano 

Symphony in G major 

Pageant 

Suite 

“Pageant of Autumn” 

“Fanfare” 


For Choir and Organ: 


Anthems: 

“The Lord Bless Thee and Keep Thee” 
“The Risen Lord” 
“IT Will Lift up Mine Eyes” 
“The Lord Reigneth” 
“Song of Immortal Hope” 
“Psalm 134” (unaccompanied) 
“Make a Joyful Noise unto the Lord” 
“When the Lord Turned Again” (unaccompanied ) 
Motet, “O Dearest Jesus” 
The Invitatories (unaccompanied ) 
Agnus Dei in D (unaccompanied) 
Sentence from the Burial Office 
“Like the Beams that from the Sun” 
“All They from Saba Shall Come” 
“Now There Lightens Upon Us” 
“Love Came Down at Christmas” 

(mixed or women’s voices) 
“O Light, from Age to Age” (unaccompanied ) 


1919 
1923 
1924 
1929 
1934 


1913 


1914 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1926 
1930 
1932 
1933-34 
1937 
1937 


1916 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1923 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1930 
1934 
1934 


1936 


BMC. 
Ms. 
Oxford. 
Ms. 


Gray. 


Gray. 
Gray. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Oxford. 
Gray. 
Oxford. 
Gray. 
Gray. 


BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
Gray. 
Fitzsimons. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
BMC. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 


Fitzsimons. 


Gray. 
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Services: 

Benedictus in B-flat 

Jubilate in B-Flat 

Benedicite in D minor 

Te Deum in B-flat 

Benedictus in D minor 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D 

Office of the Holy Communion in C 
(unaccompanied ) 

Benedictus in D Minor 

Office of the Holy Communion in B minor 

Te Deum in D Minor 

Office of the Holy Communion in E (unison) 


Cantatas: 


“A Liturgy of Hope” (Sop. solo and male voices) 
“Great is the Lord” 


Songs: 

“With Strawberries” 
Four English Songs, from the XVIth century, 

Accompaniments by L. S. 
Three Psalms for bass voice and organ 
“Prayer of the Singer” 
“Prayer of the Seafarer” 
Three Songs of Faith and Penitence, 

for soprano and organ 
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1928 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1930 


1930 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1937 


1917 
1933 


T9I5 
1927 
1927-28 
1932 
1932 


1933-34 





Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 


Gray. 
Gray. 
Gray. 
Fitzsimons. 
Gray. 


BMC. 
Gray. 


BMC. 
BMC. 
Gray. 
Ms. 
Ms. 


Gray. 


“Countless unpublished songs, some of them good”! (Quoted from L. S.) 


Norte: Since the writing of this article Sowerby hee. been commissioned by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System to compose an orchestral number for their 1938 series of broadcasts of 
He has completed his commission in the form of an orchestral piece 
built on a poem by Carl Sandburg called “Theme in Yellow.” 


“Everybody’s Music.” 




















ANTON BRUCKNER AND THE PROCESS 
OF MUSICAL CREATION 


By EGON WELLESZ 


HE SCIENCE of musical esthetics has hitherto devoted but 
little attention to the question of the origin of the musical art- 
work. One could almost say that the concern of this science is always 
with the finished work—that the investigation of the mysterious process 
of the creation of that work is avoided. It is no wonder, then, that the 
understanding of a musical art-work is much more difficult to obtain 
than that of a work of literature. The definitive edition of a poet’s work 
generally contains in the last volumes an assembly of the fragments, 
drafts, and sketches, relating to the various completed works. But in 
the editions of the complete works of the great composers it is only 
rarely that one finds such glimpses into the workshop of the musician. 
And yet such additions to the collections of the finished works are 
altogether necessary to the understanding of the artist’s personality. 
For this reason it is cause for congratulation that in the new edition of 
the Complete Works of Anton Bruckner * the sketches and drafts of 
the symphonies have been included in great number, so that one can 
follow the development of the various musical ideas and the growth 
of the musical architecture. 

The symphonies of the Austrian composer are at the present time 
the center of unusual interest. Their previous publication in score had 
been divided among several firms. 

On July 14, 1892, Bruckner—whose place as a composer was at that 
time still very much in dispute—signed a contract with the firm of 
Jos. Eberle & Co. of Vienna for his First, Second, Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies, also—which does not concern us here—for the 150th Psalm 
and “Some Men’s Choruses,” as they were called in the contract. Inas- 
much as Eberle & Co. was chiefly a music engraving firm and did not 
handle sales of publications, these works of Bruckner’s were delivered 
to, and put on sale by, the firm of C. Haslinger in Vienna. (In this 


1 Anton Bruckner, Samtliche Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe im Auftrage der Generaldirek- 
tion der Nationalbibliothek und der Internationalen Bruckner-Gesellschaft, edited by Robert 
Haas and Alfred Orel. Musikwissenschaftlicher Verlag der Internationalen Bruckner-Gesellschaft, 
Vienna. 
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connection the book on Bruckner by A. Orel is incorrect when it men- 
tions the firm of Haslinger as Bruckner’s publisher.) A few years later 
these works were transferred from Eberle & Co. to that firm’s successors, 
Waldheim-Eberle, also of Vienna. From this firm, “Universal Edition” 
of Vienna took over the rights on June 21, 1910. 

Bruckner’s Third Symphony and the Te Deum were first brought 
out by the firm of Th. Rattig in Vienna. By agreement of July 13, 
1901, “Universal Edition” acquired a joint sales right for these works— 
that is to say, they also could list them in their catalogue and sell them. 
When the Rattig Press was bought out by the firm of Schlesinger- 
Lienau of Berlin, “Universal Edition” still retained these sales rights, 
and then, in 1909, obtained from Schlesinger-Lienau—to be exact, from 
their Vienna branch, C. Haslinger—the entire rights for these works 
as well as for the Eighth Symphony, which had been published previ- 
ously by Haslinger. 

Bruckner’s Fifth and Seventh Symphonies were published by the 
firm of A. Guttmann in Vienna. “Universal Edition” came eventually 
into possession of these works also, when they purchased the entire 
business of the Guttmann firm. 

This concentration in 1909-10 of Bruckner’s complete works in the 
hands of “Universal Edition” is connected directly with the circum- 
stance of Emil Hertzka’s* assuming the directorship of this company 
in 1908. Upon advice from Gustav Mahler, Hertzka set to work at 
once to obtain exclusive rights for all of Bruckner’s compositions. From 
this time also dates the ever wider circulation of these works. 

Between 1924 and 1927, all of these scores appeared in an edition 
revised by Joseph von Woss, which had been made according to the 
parts and scores in the archives of the Wiener Konzertverein, which 
bear the indications for performance of Ferdinand Lowe. 

In view of the way Bruckner’s symphonies wandered from one 
publisher to another and this at a time when his importance to musical 
history had not yet been established, it will be understood—without 
imputing ulterior motives or, for that matter, intent of any kind to the 
editors—how the so-called “printers’ copies” went astray. Before leaving 
this subject, I feel that I should express my thanks to the management 
of “Universal Edition” for having permitted me to examine the con- 
tracts dealing with Bruckner’s Symphonies so that these complicated 
contractual relations could be clearly stated. 


2The well-known promoter of modern music; died 1932. 
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In 1918, Georg Gohler, in the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, and 
again, in 1925, Alfred Orel, in his work on Bruckner, had urged the 
publication of a Complete Edition of the composer’s works, to be based 
on scientific principles and to include critical notes—such an edition to 
be begun upon the expiration of the copyright thirty years after Bruck- 
ner’s death, namely, in 1926. This wish has been fulfilled through the 
appearance of the Critical Edition during the past few years. 

The first volume, containing the unfinished Ninth, caused great 
astonishment.*® One knew, to be sure, that Ferdinand Léwe, Bruckner’s 
pupil and friend, had, as performing conductor, arranged the work for 
practical purposes. But no one supposed that the alterations were so 
extensive as is shown by a comparison of the earlier known and fre- 
quently played score with the now available edition which follows the 
original manuscript. Still greater surprise followed, however, at the 
appearance of other symphonies, especially the Fifth and Seventh. 
Here again far-reaching differences were revealed between Bruckner’s 
manuscripts, which served as the basis of the Critical Edition, and the 
formerly known scores. Yet, during Bruckner’s lifetime, the symphonies, 
differing as they do from the manuscripts, were played as printed by 
“Universal Edition.” How can we explain this? The critical notice of 
the editor leaves no doubt that every step has been taken to solve the 
riddle. The investigations aimed above all to find the proof-sheets. But 
these, from which we might have known whether Bruckner himself or 
his friends Josef and Franz Schalk or Ferdinand Lowe made the 
alterations, have remained undiscovered.* 

It is not strange that this unusual case is claiming attention in musical 
circles, for it is even more interesting than that of Musorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakov. The Bruckner performances according to the newly 
published scores have produced general and heated controversies. The 
origin of a dispute over the double question—are the recently published 
“original versions” to be considered the final expressions of the com- 
poser’s will, and are the formerly accepted scores only adaptations ?— 
will be scarcely comprehensible to a person who knows little of the man 
Bruckner. For the explanation can be made only from a knowledge 


3 Ninth Symphony in D minor (original version), edited and annotated by Alfred Orel. 

4 This is by no means surprising, since mere proofs are, after all, not likely to be treated 
with the same respect as an original manuscript. Moreover, the rights of publication in all the 
symphonies, and at the same time all the materials, were taken over from the original publisher 
by another firm. In fact, with the First, Second, Fifth, and Sixth Symphonies, the change took 
place twice. 
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of his peculiar nature, which, to a degree difficult to grasp in these times, 
preferred seclusion from the world. His was a nature which, in its true 
form and in its full greatness, revealed itself only in music. Bruckner 
is, in fact, one of the most puzzling figures in the history of music. 
* * 
* 

This artist, born in 1824 in a little village in upper Austria, must 
have possessed enormous spiritual energy to make of himself what he 
finally became—one of the greatest masters of his time. His life and 
his unusually late maturity have been many times detailed, and the 
attempt has been made to explain also the discrepancy between the 
impression which the personality of the man made upon other people 
and the actual works of the musician. Nevertheless, the mystery re- 
mains, and it eludes every rational explanation. 

One must realize what his background was. He was brought up in 
a little village, the son of a schoolteacher. At the age of eleven, he 
showed traces of a musical gift and was allowed to accompany the 
singing of the people in church. His father had him instructed in the 
elements of music. When the boy was thirteen, the father died. Bruckner 
became a choirboy at the monastery of St. Florian; his residence there 
became decisive for his future. For here, in a highly cultivated environ- 
ment, he came to know the masterpieces of sacred music, the masses of 
the great composers of the Baroque, Rococo, and Classical epochs. 
Bruckner determined to be, like his father, a teacher. He prepared 
himself, with astounding diligence, for his calling; but, at the same 
time, he prepared himself to be an organist. As teacher he went to a 
little place that offered nothing stimulating. His salary was so small 
that he was obliged to play violin—on which, however, he was not 
highly skilled—at dances and weddings. Chance brought him again 
to St. Florian as instructor in the school of the monastery. He was now 
twenty-one years old, and resumed study to fit himself for teaching in 
the higher schools. In the year 1852, at the age of twenty-six, he reached 
his goal. Now he transferred his attention entirely to the study of the 
organ, and in 1854 passed an examination, achieving a good record. 
About this time he composed some church music which, however, 
showed as yet no personal characteristics. The cathedral organist at 
Linz having died, Bruckner succeeded him at his post and thereupon 
became first and foremost a musician. 

Still Bruckner was not content with what he had attained. He 
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received from the Bishop of Linz permission to go to Vienna frequently, 
in order to study with the best teacher of musical theory there, Simon 
Sechter. His instruction lasted six years, until he had achieved such 
virtuosity in counterpoint and fugue that he astounded everyone at 
his final examination. Even then his career was not decided. Bruckner 
was now thirty-seven years old. At the crucial moment he met the 
Kapellmeister of the theater at Linz, Otto Kitzler, who acquainted him 
with the classical composers and Wagner. And again Bruckner began 
to study—this time composition itself and instrumentation. After two 
years his studies were concluded, and the last barrier that had obstructed 
the outpouring of his creative genius was surmounted. At the age of 
forty, Bruckner wrote his first masterpiece—the Mass in D minor. In 
this work he showed himself for the first time to be a composer in the 
true sense; and such he remained until October 11, 1896, when he died 
as he was working on the sketches of the last movement of the Ninth. 
For, in the consciousness of his gift for composition finally brought 
to fruition, Bruckner gave up his position as cathedral organist. It had 
become too confining for him, and he considered the possibility of 
going to Vienna. Recognizing fully how serious such a change would 
be, he wrote to his earlier protector, Herbeck, the director of the opera 
in Vienna: In Ihre Hande lege ich mein Schicksal, und meine Zukunft. 
Bitte innigst, retten Sie mich, sonst bin ich verloren (“In your hands 
I lay my fate and my future. I beg fervently that you save me; other- 
wise I am lost”). As a result, he received the place of Sechter, who 
had just died, at the Vienna Conservatory. His subsistence was thus 
assured; he could live for his art. 

Let us consider this steady development: The nameless boy, favored 
by no external circumstances, sets himself a goal—he will be a teacher. 
He achieves it. Now he will be a music teacher besides. This also he 
achieves. Now he will be a teacher of higher forms; he succeeds. Then, 
organist; again he succeeds. Now he wills to be a composer; he feels 
in himself the strength to achieve the highest. He succeeds in remolding 
his life on a totally new basis; and in the sphere of art he mounts from 
work to work until in the Adagio of the Ninth Symphony he reaches 
classical greatness and perfection. 

Can one, in the light of such a development, support the legend 
which says that Bruckner was like a child and accommodated himself 
to the will of every stranger? It seems not. Bruckner surely needed all 
his energy to make of himself what he finally became. But he had 
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consumed many years of his life in subordinate positions, and they left 
an external mark on him, so that he appeared more submissive than he 
really was. In addition he may have known that the appearance of 
shyness was a mask which protected him, which gave him—who was 
not a match for the witty conversation of Viennese artists—the chance 
to avoid discussions that meant nothing to him. 

If one considers what Bruckner created between the fortieth and 
seventieth years of his life, if one grasps from the sketches with what 
difficulty he shaped his ideas to fit the intended form, then one will 
easily understand why, at the end of the day’s work, he should have 
been happiest in the company of his friends or chatting with his pupils— 
preferably about his compositions. For around them clustered all his 
thoughts. 

What was the actual nature of the creative process that produced 
them? 

* * 
* 


The music with which we are most familiar is the product of com- 
posers representing two types which, in their extreme forms, may be 
called opposite. There are composers who visualize the architecture, 
conceived in a moment of creative power, and who then become aware 
gradually of the component parts and turn their attention to details; 
and then there are composers who first of all conceive a theme, from 
which they proceed to a second theme, and who then exhaust all the 
possibilities which the development of the themes suggests. The latter 
type was the more frequent one in the second half of the 19th century, 
and to it Bruckner belonged. But his theme is no longer of the kind 
especially apt for spinning out, such as we encounter in Beethoven. 
The Bruckner theme has, rather, something of the finality and con- 
centration of the Wagnerian Leitmotiv, and as a result the preparation 
and statement of a Bruckner theme may be followed abruptly by en- 
tirely new material; for the concentrated form of the thematic idea has 
allowed the composer to develop it no further. Such an attitude towards 
the symphonic material carries with it an entirely new conception of 
musical architecture. 

Beethoven never in all his symphonies—not even in the Ninth— 
invested the theme beyond a certain point with independent individ- 
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uality. The romantic composer, with his predilection for the charac- 
teristic and for an excess of individuality, goes a step farther, Wagner 
finally employing in the opera the short Motiv which evokes in the 
hearer’s mind the thing or idea with which it is linked. 

Bruckner who as an organist was accustomed from his childhood to 
think musically in sharply defined contrasts, who possessed the melodic 
intensity of Schubert and who—as admirer of Wagner—even added to 
this intensity, could not, as Beethoven had done in the Fifth Symphony, 
erect a whole movement upon one single basic motive. He placed the 
contrasting groups side by side, and thus differed fundamentally from 
Brahms whose special art consisted in the undetectable transition from 
one theme to another. Although all this may be well known, it is 
necessary to mention it here in order to clarify the process of symphonic 
creation in Bruckner and to explain many of his encroachments upon 
the symphonic form, which would otherwise be incomprehensible. The 
contrast between Bruckner and Brahms in their relation to symphonic 
form may be illustrated by two examples which, in their thematic 
substance, are not radically different but which demonstrate the dif- 
ferent manners of symphonic treatment used by the two composers. 
Let us compare the first theme of the Third Symphony of Brahms 
with the first principal theme of the Fourth Symphony of Bruckner. 
In the Brahms example, the main theme begins directly with the third 
introductory chord, a theme whose peculiar character lies in the first 
four measures, while the following measures are a working out of 
the original creative idea: 
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Measures 3-6 are constructed over the bass-motive—F, A-flat, f,— 
which has already been heard in the upper voice of the three intro- 
ductory chords. The first idea (measures 3-4) receives a new impulse 
almost at once, both through the tendency towards the minor and 
through the two quarter-notes, a-flat” and g” ; besides the quarter-notes, 
eighth-notes are now introduced in measure 7. From measure 7 on, 
the bass presses ever upward, proceeding by step. The melody in meas- 
ures 11 and 12 presents a variant of the first motive, and at the same 
time the beginning of the final cadence, which, however, is as yet so 
well concealed that a new thought can be joined on in measure 16 
without its entrance being noticed. 

Let us now compare with these opening measures of the Third 
Symphony of Brahms, the beginning of the Fourth, or “Romantic,” 
Symphony of Bruckner. The similarity of the principal motive, which 
enters first in the bass in measure 51, to the opening measures of the 
Brahms theme cannot be overlooked. But how differently Bruckner 
proceeds! First of all he creates the mood in two measures in which 
all the strings sound the deep E-flat major chord. Then he assigns a 
simple motive, like a signal, to the horn. It is taken up again with a 
peculiar variation (measures 7-9). Through the introduction of the 
c-flat’, Bruckner wished to establish the subdominant in minor (the 
chord of A-flat, C-flat, E-flat). Here too, in the change from major to 
minor, appears a parallel to the Brahms; but how different, how much 
more discreetly and subtly is this problem solved by Bruckner. In 
measures 11-13 the motive returns in E-flat major, and yet again in 
measures 15-17, an octave lower, like an echo. 

Now Bruckner begins to treat the motive, previously stated in the 
most simple manner, as call and answer between the woodwinds and 
horn, which overlap. It is worth noting that at the recapitulation of 
measures 3-13 (z.¢., the first idea) Bruckner does not again employ the 
c-flat’, but rather the leap of an octave e-flat”, e-flat” (already prepared. 
in measure 21). 
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Starting with measure 27, there begins a treatment of the motive, 
very characteristic of Bruckner. It ascends ever higher over c’””, d-flat” 
(c-sharp’”’), e’”, f”, g-flat”’. And now (measure 43) a variant of this 
passage is joined to a new motive: g”, a-flat”, b-flat”, c-flat’’, d-flat’”’, 
which proceeds by imitation towards an E-flat major cadence; and 
now, at a point of high interest, appears for the first time the main 
motive in the bass (measure 51), which motive is carried by the full 
orchestra towards the key of A-flat minor (result of the c-flat’ in meas- 
ure 7) and is brought to a cadence in the key of the raised submediant 
of A-flat minor—in F major (measures 68-73). This close is achieved 
with such intensity that there can be no doubt that an important part 


has been concluded. 
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F is held in the horns and becomes the third of the chromatically 
lowered submediant of F major. Now without any preparation com- 
mences the second theme of the movement, in D-flat major (measures 
75 ff.). 

We may now realize that Bruckner’s method consists in filling in, 
with motives and melodies, long-drawn-out columns of harmonies 
altered most frequently on the basis of the third-relationship. The 
character of these motives is such that, unlike those of the classical 
symphony, they leave no room for variation. Therefore, they are more 
frequently repeated. If Bruckner felt, however, that a theme returned 
too often, he occasionally took out a section of the development or the 
reprise in order to heighten the effect of the whole movement. This 
resulted in nothing more than a foreshortening of the harmonic per- 
spective, since here there was not presented—as in a symphony of 
Beethoven—the development of an essential thematic idea, but the 
closer linking of short motives into a higher unity. 

As pointed out by Dr. Haas, in his preface to the new edition of 
the Fourth Symphony, one may observe that in the first version, of 
the year 1874, the First Movement had 630 measures; in the second 
version, begun in 1878, only 573. The original Finale had 616 measures; 
the revised version of 1878 only 477. The newly composed Finale, which 
dates from between November 1879 and June 1880 and retains the 
most important thematic material, had 541 measures, as is apparent 
from the publication of the Complete Edition; the previously published 
Finale, however, had only 507 measures, as a result of a cut made after 
measure 382 of the version printed in the Complete Edition, which cut 
eliminated the return of the main theme fortisstmo and the upward 
rise which followed it. 
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If one views the omission of the return of the main theme from a 
purely formal standpoint, one may regard it as a serious violation of 
the symphonic scheme. But, considered in relation to the complete 
plan of the movement—that is, from the standpoint of a true archi- 
tecture—, the omission of this passage is an improvement of the total 
effect. For, shortly before this passage, the main theme has been heard 
in full strength (measures 295-336). This fact caused Bruckner to find 
necessary a connecting diminuendo of 14 measures and a further exten- 
sion of 31. Without the preparatory rise of 26 measures, this outbreak 
of the full orchestra extends over 88 measures up to the diminuendo. 
If at this place yet another outbreak of the full orchestra follows, then 
the return, which contains nothing really new, weakens the effect of 
what has been heard before. More than that, it weakens also the effect 
of the final crescendo, which is now beginning (measure 413 of the 
Complete Edition; measure 385 of the “Universal Edition”). 

Since Bruckner had often heard the work in the cut form, without 
remonstrance, we must conclude that he had himself realized that the 
deletion was necessary, or that he had been persuaded to accept it 
by his friends. 


* * 
* 


That Bruckner worked constantly on his symphonies and also 


listened willingly to the counsel of his friends, is immediately com- 
prehensible if the development of his personality, as sketched above, is 
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borne in mind. One who had so much regard for knowledge and 
technical ability as Bruckner, one who had so recognized the worth 
of learning, would ever seek to improve his own work. Bruckner knew 
that fate had not endowed him with the gift of easy creation. He always 
had to struggle to realize his ideas, and the struggle continued even 
after a work was apparently finished. 

We now, with Prof. Orel’s publication of the sketches for the Ninth 
Symphony, possess one very illuminating illustration of the process of 
the development of a Bruckner theme—namely, that for the Adagio. 
I should like to present what has occurred to me in studying the 
sketches containing the drafts of it. 

Bruckner was sixty-nine years old when he began the composition 
of this movement. He had shown his hand to be that of a master in 
the slow movements of the Seventh and Eighth Symphonies. No 
wonder that his musical fantasy bade him commence in the vein he 
had worked to such perfection in these compositions. Thus, the first 
sketch shows relationship to the first Adagio theme of the Seventh 
Symphony (measures 23-26) as well as to the second part of the first 
theme of the Eighth (measures 25-28). 


Ex. 5 





The first four measures are as inspired as they are finished; but they 
do not have the quality of a theme that must serve for an entire 
symphonic movement. One could well employ this passage as a 
secondary or transitional theme; yet there can be no doubt that it was 
intended for the opening of the movement. The beginning of the 
second phrase (measures 5 and 6) presents a happy continuation; but 
then the interest wanes. For one thing, the exact repetition of measure 5 


at measure 7 is unhappy; still more so is the eighth measure. Also, 
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measures 9-12 have little thematic significance, though they were surely 
meant to be very sonorous, if one may judge from the parallel passage 
in the Eighth Symphony. One can well understand why Bruckner 
altered this idea and, even on the same sheet of paper, wrote the follow- 
ing variant:° 


Ex. 6 





In the first two measures one finds another reminiscence of the 
Eighth Symphony. In the third measure, however, appears an ascend- 
ing motive, which eventually attains great importance and contains a 
vital germ-cell for the development now beginning. Out of the descend- 
ing leap of a fifth in the seventh measure Bruckner now makes a 
descending octave-leap and employs in sequence the motive thus de- 
veloped. If we skip over this passage, we find after it the downward 
octave-leap in syncopated rhythm: 


Ex. 7 





The third measure of the melody has decided importance in one 
sketch. The rhythm is again altered and the leap of an octave changed 
to that of a ninth (see Ex. 8 & 9), which is resolved on to the octave. 

With this final change a secondary idea becomes one of primary 
importance. The first two measures are no longer retained, and 


5 Orel has commented splendidly upon the general nature of this idea. 
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Bruckner writes over the following sketch the word: Anfang 
(“beginning”). 


Ex. 8 


Anfang 





What are now the first two measures have here assumed definite 
form, even though Bruckner tries alterations of the second measure in 
later sketches. The third measure is taken over from the previous sketch 
and contains the very expressive cadential turn. In the fourth measure 
begins the sequential ascent of the motive, which emerges from the 
lower range and above which the melody is carried ever higher, mostly 
by semitones. At the summit, instead of a B major deceptive cadence, 
which one might expect from a knowledge of Bruckner’s other works, 
B-flat is reached. 
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The following sketches show that Bruckner kept the scalewise 
ascent, even drawing out the upward movement, which seems now to 
tend towards E-flat major and reaches B major at the climax; but still 
the thematic idea loses itself in vague formlesness. The passage still 
has the nature of an organ-prelude built on a small idea. Bruckner 
himself seemed to feel this, and decided upon a radical alteration of the 
beginning. The theme now starts, after an introduction of four meas- 
ures, at the same time as its inversion in the bass. The third measure is 
even more expressly constructed than before. After it, the first motive 
recurs inverted in the bass, which moves upward by step, while for the 
first time there enters in the upper voice an energetic passage in 
sixteenth-notes. 


Ex. 9 





From now on the first motive with the leap of the ninth is clearly 
dominant in the sketches. The passages in sixteenth-notes are omitted 
from the first-theme section, and occur as a prominent motive in the 
second-theme section (measure 57) of the completed movement, at 
letter D. Henceforth the character of improvisation is removed from 
the first theme. Bruckner turns his attention to the presentation of the 
main idea. The sketches show how he struggled with every measure, 
with every note of every measure. It would exceed the scope of this 
study if I were to present and analyze all these sketches. One can find 
them in the appendix to the new edition of the Ninth Symphony, on 
pages 61 and 62. Here are shown only the most important stages in 
the growth of the idea. 
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Ex. 10 
(4) 





One may easily observe how the original intention of giving the 
germ-motive a scalewise treatment has been abandoned, and how, in its 
place, a chromatic, syncopated, upward-striving passage has been sub- 
stituted. The new tendency is even more apparent in the following 
sketch, which precedes the final struggle with the form of the theme: 


Ex. 11 


bd 





Now Bruckner turns his attention to the second measure, the 
harmonic expression of which does not please him, and he writes nine 
variants of it. Finally he selects from all the attempts the one that is 
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strongest in expression and is at the same time best for symphonic 
treatment. It is not always the last version of a passage that he selects, 
and this second measure is a case in point. Indeed one gains from these 
sketches the impression that Bruckner would have preferred to present 
the theme in several variations. Actually the greater part of the sketches 
is transplanted into the symphonic work. If we consider the theme as 
it stands in the score, 


Ex. 12 


Langsam, feierlich 





Sf 


a 





we are struck by the definite contrast in the treatment of the harmony 
in the first and second phrases. The first phrase is strongly chromatic, 
the second purely diatonic. The contrast is an example of the highest 
artistry—the theme already displays the opposition that dominates the 


entire movement. 
* * 


* 


Just as we gain an insight into the development of a theme from the 
sketches of the Ninth Symphony, so we may study the architectural 
treatment of a whole movement from the publication of an earlier 
Finale to the Fourth. 

The Finale of 1878 begins after two introductory measures with 
a passage, also of two measures, in the first violins, which outlines a 
descending scale in broken thirds. The pattern occurs three times in 
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all, the starting point rising from c”’ to e-flat” and then to g” (2+ 2 
measures), the broken-third scale eventually plunging down four meas- 
ures, ever pianissimo, and ending peacefully in a wave-like motion, 
while the horn-motive of the First Movement is heard below: 


Ex. 13 


Allegro moderato 





] 





Subsequently there is developed a crescendo of 20 measures, in which 
the wave figure is employed and at the summit of which the main 
theme (already mentioned on p. 275) is given out by the full orchestra. 
After the statement of the theme the restless passage returns, as at the 
beginning of the movement. 

In the modified version of the Finale (1879-80) Bruckner made a 
twofold alteration. He found the main theme too important to com- 
mence without preparation. The preparation, however, could not, with 
good effect, be organically connected with the passage in the violins. 
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On the other hand, the wave figure with its eighth-notes seemed just 
the thing for the background. The restless passage was therefore 
deleted, and a symmetrical wave figure substituted, more peaceful than 
the original; and with this figure were combined the first three notes 
of the main theme. Also, the movement in the bass was confined to 
equal, bowed quarter-notes, replacing the earlier rhythmically restless 
pizzicati: 


Ex. 14 





The crescendo now embraced 42 measures, counting from the begin- 
ning of the movement. From the twenty-ninth measure on, in the 
place of the horn-call from the first movement was substituted the 
rhythm of the hunting theme of the Scherzo. In the following measures 
there was joined to the main theme a long continuing passage, in which 
a second climax, employing the horn-call of the first movement, was 
reached; then followed the same diminuendo that was used in the 
earlier finale. 

Between this Finale of the Complete Edition and that of the “Uni- 
versal Edition” score there are far-reaching differences, not only in the 
instrumentation but also frequently in the rhythms of the wind instru- 
ments. The rhythmic aspect of the crescendo leading up to the main 
theme appears thus in the Complete Edition: 


Ex. 15 
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while in the older printed score there is no such violent rhythmic 
intensification, but a more ponderous crescendo: 


Ex. 16 
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This alteration seems to me to be entirely in the line of the creative 
process which leads from the Finale of 1878 to the Finale of 1879-80, and 
from the latter to the version contained in the printed score which 
previously was the source of our knowledge of the symphony. In the 
music represented by Ex. 15, unrest prevails, especially in the blaring 
horns; in the music represented by Ex. 16, the marked rhythms are 
constrained to an ever stronger display of power and at the same time 
to a ritenuto before the powerful entrance of the main theme. 

If one approaches Bruckner from the point of view of musical archi- 
tecture—which does not always necessarily coincide with the symphonic 
scheme—one will be able to observe, from an analysis of his works, that 
in every movement he reaches several climaxes, round which all the 
rest is grouped. Not from the manipulation of the theme are these 
summits achieved, as in the classical symphony, but the theme in its 
full power is revealed for the first time when these summits are reached, 
as the thought which is the goal of the development. The arrival at 
such a summit does not always follow a single upward surge, but more 
often comes after several shorter passages. When, therefore, it appeared 
that an intermediate climax weakened the effect of the main theme, it 
was very often decided to make an heroic cut. With such a cut the 
scheme of the symphonic form might well be damaged, but the total 
effect heightened. From the peculiarity, just described, in Bruckner’s 
architecture, it is clear that passages could be deleted without the com- 
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poser’s making intolerable concessions. If we—to employ a parallel 
easily comprehensible—may compare a classical symphony to a Greek 
temple, we may also compare the constructive plan of a Bruckner 
symphony to that of a Gothic cathedral. In the first pair juxtaposed 
one can think of no alteration that would not disturb the essential 
form. In the second, the form is composed of many single parts, and 
the total effect remains practically undisturbed even though little 
changes are made in the composition of the parts. 


* * 
* 


The alterations in instrumentation should be considered in the same 
manner as those in form. If one compares the scores in the Complete 
Edition with those previously printed, one will see that the differences 
are very extensive, practically no page having remained unchanged. It 
seems to me, however, that the astonishment that has been expressed 
over the differences between manuscripts and printed scores is too 
great; for the sort of problem these discrepancies present is now for the 
first time being discussed in reference to an important symphonist. If 
one were to carry on similar investigations into the music of Brahms, 
one would experience great surprise there too. One might wish for 
the appearance of critical editions of other masters, similar to that of 
Bruckner, for this reason alone. 

With Bruckner, the alterations in the scores are the sign of the com- 
poser’s struggle to give reality to the sounds he heard in his mind. 
There can be no doubt that it is the manuscript that gives the purer 
and clearer external picture of the score, so far as voice leading is con- 
cerned. But it seems to me to be pertinent to the issue also that Bruckner 
was never satisfied with the instrumentation, just as he never was with 
the form, for the purity of the inner conception could find no realization 
in the outer realm of sound. Just as Bruckner suffered because he was 
obliged to write for the tempered scale while his inner ear always heard 
the pure scale,° so he heard in his mind a sound he was unable to 
translate by means of instruments with their imperfections. Doubt that 
it would be possible to realize the inner image is the psychological reason 


6 Friedrich Eckstein relates in his reminiscences cf Bruckner (Erinnerungen an Anton 
Bruckner, Wiener Philharmonischer Verlag, 1923) that Bruckner perceived the fifth of the 
triad on the second degree as a “mathematical dissonance” and in strict writing always prepared 
it and when possible resolved it downwards by step. 
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why Bruckner continually added improvements to his instrumentation‘ 
and listened to the advice of his friends and pupils when, as practical 
executants, they recommended alterations. 

One may suppose, therefore, that in some instances Bruckner went 
farther in the retouching of the instrumentation than was absolutely 
necessary and let himself be persuaded by friends to make alterations 
often dictated merely by the taste of the times, which liked fullness and 
tenderness and cared little for the abrupt contrasts of tone which 
Bruckner, as organist, favored. 

Bruckner’s desire always to learn more, coupled with his respect for 
technical knowledge, rendered him more willing than most composers 
would have been to follow advice to make changes. Even after having 
originally felt anger at Hermann Levi for refusing to play the Eighth 
Symphony at Munich, we see him, as is shown in a letter to this con- 
ductor, in the midst of alterations in the orchestration only a few days 
later. In the letter he dramatically confesses to have erred.° Orchestra- 
tion was for him nothing more than a means by which to express in 
sound his inner vision. He, the inventor of lovely melodies and power- 
ful themes, accorded it no more importance than to concede that it 
merited a certain amount of dexterity. In the major distribution of 
instrumental contrasts he was never mistaken. What he apportioned 
to the individual instruments as thematic material was always extremely 
effective. He erred only in overestimating the possible strength of a 
single wood-wind instrument, or in orchestrating too thickly a long 





71 thank Friedrich Eckstein for the oral information that the proof-sheets of the string 
quintet, which are in his possession, show many corrections in Bruckner’s hand, evidences that 
the last actual manuscript handed in by Bruckner before the printing did not mark the con- 
clusion of his work on the composition. 

8 Immediately after the preparation of this article there appeared an extensive essay (in 
Deutsche Musikkultur 1, No. 4) by Alfred Orel, entitled Original und Bearbeitung bei Anton 
Bruckner. Orel, who has no longer been named as co-editor on the title-page of the Complete 
Edition since the Fourth Symphony appeared in it, comes, as a result of his comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject, to conclusions similar to those advanced in the first sentence of the 
above paragraph. He regards as untenable the idea that Bruckner should have been under any 
sort of compulsion. He cites a letter of Bruckner’s, dated October 20, 1887—that is, scarcely 
three weeks after Levi's letter of rejection of the Eighth Symphony—, in which Bruckner dis- 
closes that he is at work on a new version of the score and writes: Es wird das Méglichste 
geschehen—nach bestem Wissen und Gewissen (“The best that is possible shall be done— 
according to knowledge and conscience”). And on February 27, 1888, he writes to Levi: 
Freilich habe ich Ursache mich zu schimen—wenigstens fiir dieses Mal—wegen der 8. Ich 
Esel! |! Jetzt sieht sie schon anders aus (“Certainly I have much to be ashamed of—at least 
this time—because of the Eighth. An ass, I! ! ! It now has quite a different aspect”). This 
letter indicates that Bruckner must have been very happy with his new version, since he gives 
vent in such hearty manner to his humor. 
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fortissimo in the brass, or in keeping one section of the orchestra active 
for too long a stretch, or in using the oboe in too high a range, etc.— 
errors that could be corrected easily without disturbing what was 
essential. 

For example, the beginning of the Allegro Moderato in the Finale 
of the Fifth Symphony is scored in the original edition for one clarinet, 
forte: 

Ex.17 


et tad =—se i 
ts + ge: ob 


In the revised score one flute, one oboe, and two clarinets are em- 
ployed, piano. The sound of the original version is shrill and almost 
grotesque; that of the revised version is excellent. 





Ex. 18 
:. Viol. II 
2.Cl. PP 
* — 


Besides making the substitution, Bruckner abandons the long pause, 
and the connection with the following theme is effected by means of a 
tremolo which, although almost imperceptible, nevertheless fills in the 
empty gap. 

It would require too much space to mention all the changes in 
orchestration in detail. Whoever is interested in them can easily in- 
vestigate them himself, now that both the versions published by the 
“Universal Edition” and those contained in the Complete Edition are 
available in miniature score. The alterations were made chiefly, as may 
readily be seen, (1) to lighten the masses of tone, (2) to strengthen 
the voices carrying the melody, (3) to support the strings by wood- 
wind instruments, and (4) to soften the brass. 

Connected with the retouching of the orchestration was an improve- 
ment in the directions for execution and the addition of many new 
ones. These alterations are easily explained. Bruckner did not have 
the same orchestral experience as did most of the prominent com- 
posers of his time. It was as an organist that he had his early experi- 
ence—that is, in the rdle of an instrumentalist to whom great freedom 
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is traditionally granted in matters of tempo as well as in other details 
of performance. Thus it is quite understandable that in the first move- 
ment of the Fourth Symphony, for example, Bruckner originally gave 
only one tempo indication (see the Complete Edition): Bewegt, doch 
nicht zu schnell (“With movement, but not too fast”). But when his 
pupils played this symphony on the piano, four hands, he may have 
noticed that from measure 43 to measure 51 he felt the need for a 
slight ritenuto (cf. Ex. 2). At all events, one finds in the four-hand 
piano arrangement of F. Lowe and in the revised score the direction 
Langsamer at measure 43; at measure 51, Tempo I; at measure 75, 
Etwas gemdachlich (commodo); at measure 87, Etwas belebter (poco 
pix vivo); at measure 92, Wieder beruhigend (calmando); at measure 
96, poco rit., etc. 

Attention is given to details similarly with respect to the indications 
of the general manner of performance. The symphonic style of the 
Austrian post-classical composers requires many more directions for 
performance than does the style of the contemporary German Romantic 
school. Anyone who had the opportunity, as I did, of being present at 
the rehearsals for the first performances of Gustav Mahler’s symphonies 
knows how many dynamic alterations and how many additions to the 
directions for performance Mahler found necessary in order to insure 
that the orchestra would really play what he intended. One need only 
look at the close of the first movement of Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, 
especially at page 45 of the miniature score in the very much revised 
edition, to find an illustration of the pains he took. This page contains 
not less than eight changes in tempo, some of which are indicated 
with several signs modifying and explaining each other, as for ex- 
ample, at the entrance of the main theme: 


Ex. 19 
Sehr atempo 
suriuckhaltend  ‘Sehrlangsamund etwas zigernd 
molto riten. Grandioso 
V fn “i ~ ’ 
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A less experienced composer would surely have been satisfied with 
fewer instructions. But Mahler added these signs during the rehearsals 
of the Vienna Philharmonic—the very orchestra with which he worked 
daily through the years; and this is surely the best proof that every one 
of these indications was necessary. 

Let us return to Bruckner. If one compares the two editions of the 
Fourth Symphony, one notices how necessary was the revision of the 
score if the result Bruckner intended was to be obtained. If, for ex- 
ample, the close of the first theme-group were played in the horns as 
it stands in the manuscript: 








Ex. 20 
ar 
et A: oe 
Horn in F 
we tee 


the passage would be ineffective. In the revised score it appears thus, as 
it was intended, and no one who has heard it can deny its effectivenss; 








The alterations in orchestration appear more striking on paper than 
they really are in performance. Today, when an enthusiastic part of the 
musical public is acquainted with the actual notes of the works, when 
another part at least associates the name of Bruckner with that of a 
great dead master, adherence to the harshness and roughness in the 
instrumentation of the original edition will seem interesting rather than 
annoying because an aura has been built up round the works. If today, 
at the close of the Fifth Symphony, the brass players perform the cele- 
brated Choral while stationed in the orchestra itself, everyone never- 
theless knows that this passage is the crowning section of the work. 
Yet it was the happy idea of Franz Schalk, who conducted the first 
performance of the composition at Graz, to have the Choral played by 
a brass orchestra placed above the hearers, achieving thereby an over- 
powering effect. This alteration, however, meant nothing more than 
that one last possibility already existing in the work had been splendidly 
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realized. And that Bruckner, as a letter shows, accepted it with enthu- 
siasm, is proof that he recognized in this, as in many another alteration, 
a welcome articulation of an idea of his own creation that could never 


be fully presented. 


* * 
* 


We shall confine ourselves to these brief remarks lest we wander 
from our main theme into a neighboring region which is indeed very 
interesting but which we shall not enter here, since orchestration and 
the arrangement of the score for practical use do not always pertain 
directly to the creative process. These subjects may be considered, for 
our purposes, only so far as we can trace in them the desire of the 
composer to give concrete expression to his ideas. The present article 
is designed only as a stimulus to increased interest in the process of 
creative formation, which can be studied with especial clearness in 
Bruckner’s sketches. 

It is greatly to the credit of the editors of the Complete Edition and 
of the Musikwissenschaftlicher Verlag that we can gain such a profound 
insight into the compositions of Bruckner through their publications, 
and, more than this, into his workshop—into the otherwise dark and 
mysterious process of the orgin of a musical art-work. For such glimpses 
into Bruckner’s mental world give us more information about his 
personality than do biographical details, which so far as this musician 
is concerned, confuse rather than clarify the character sketch—this 
musician whose works now, forty years after his death, are beginning 
to find their place among the greatest masterpieces of the musical 
world. 

(Translated by Everett Helm) 























HUGO WOLF AND ANTON BRUCKNER 
By ALBERT MAECKLENBURG 


T WAS on Corpus Christi Day, 1884, that Wolf and Bruckner 
first met, in Klosterneuburg, a little Danube town situated near 
Vienna and surrounded with romantic Catholic charm. 

Before the musical world had recognized the originality and monu- 
mental greatness of Bruckner as a symphonist, Hugo Wolf was the 
one who—along with Josef Schalk and Ferdinand Lowe—first sensed 
the value of Bruckner’s work and brought to the appreciation of his 
symphonic creations a feeling of profound wonder and reverence. 
Wolf displayed as much fellow-feeling and congenial understanding 
for Bruckner as he showed aversion—unjustly, to be sure—towards the 
works of Brahms. One must credit it to Wolf’s effervescent, impulsive 
nature that he did not know how to express his passionate espousal of 
Bruckner’s cause in any other way than in doubtlessly exorbitant ex- 
aggeration when he characterized the symphonies of Brahms as “mole- 
hills” in contrast to the “Chimborazo” of Bruckner’s inspiration. 

Bruckner, at the same time, early recognized Wolf’s individual art 
of song. As Karl Hruby reports in his recollections of Bruckner, Wolf 
was “the only composer of recent years whom Bruckner took seriously” 
and to whom he rendered unreserved approbation. 

Under these circumstances one will not be astonished to learn that 
both masters on that occasion of their first meeting—as Frederick 
Eckstein states—immediately plunged into long and deep discussions. 

Their relations, begun at Klosterneuburg, continued freely and 
easily in Vienna. At the invitation of his elder friend, young Wolf 
appeared often at the Bruckner dwelling in Hessgasse, laden with the 
latest productions of his muse; and he played and sang these things of 
his in his high-spirited manner, with such declamatory expression that 
Bruckner could not help feeling the power of Wolf’s genius. 

We know what Wolf did when he performed for his friends. First 
he would read the poem aloud, not once but several times, full of an 
intensity which—not being assumed, but welling from profound and 
genuine sympathetic emotion—communicated itself to his listeners with 
magical suggestive force and caught them so in its spell that they in- 
voluntarily had to follow every accent, every change of tempo fitted 
291 
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to the inmost meaning of the verse, and every rise and fall of the voice 
which reflected the most hidden nuances of feeling in the poem. Wolf's 
Viennese dialect, which he could not entirely overcome, was not at all 
disturbing in his delivery. 

Then, and only then, would he begin to play and sing. His piano 
technique was not, in any literal sense, highly skilled. But it flowed 
right from the depths of his soul; his touch was bewitching and 
obedient to every shade of feeling; the sharply outlined quality of his 
creative power was remarkable; and his rhythm was compelling. His 
voice was not, strictly speaking, beautiful or rich: on the high notes it 
was somewhat shrill. In spite of its deficiencies, however, it made such 
a strong impression that those present at this experience of the inner 
unity of song and execution had to declare: here the soul of a true 
artist becomes manifest—one that extracts the hidden music of the 
poem through the medium of re-creation, welling from keenest and 
deepest understanding, and presenting this synthesis of poetry and 
music raised to its highest power.’ 

What attracted Bruckner most to these song-presentations of his 
“little Wolf” (Wolferl) was the gracefulness of his harmonic progres- 
sions, the significant elaboration of motives, and the way in which 
Wolf sharply characterized the scenic setting of the number with the 
aid of particularly choice and poignant harmonies—a method of 
Deklamation which Bruckner called “downright full of genius”. 

Wolf showed excusable pride as he informed Professor Schmid at 
Tubingen in April, 1891, that he once had played his song Seemanns 
Abschied (“The Sailor’s Farewell”) for Bruckner, and that Bruckner, 
struck with the strange harmony of the first measures, suddenly broke 
out spontaneously in the unacademic exclamation, “What the devil! 
Where did you get hat chord?” And it was not even an especially 


original chord—merely an altered : chord, which was nothing extraor- 
dinary in the epoch of Tristan. It cannot be denied, however, that this 
chord lends a motive of suspense to the introduction and through the 
addition of the trilled Db, which is foreign to the chord, throws round 
the harmony an exotic garb very appropriate to the psychological char- 
acterization of the sailor’s nature, plunged into strange environment. 


1 For Paul Miiller’s reminiscences of Hugo Wolf, see Die Musik, I. Jhg. (1903), Bd. VI, 
428-440, Bd. VII, 29-42. Paul Miiller, an enthusiastic admirer of Hugo Wolf, rendered great 
service in the dissemination of this composer’s art-songs. He was the one, moreover, who later 
(in 1895) founded the first Hugo Wolf-Verein. 
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Bruckner’s absolute music formed the opposite pole to Wolf's song 
writing—so much so that, at the time when only the demands of abso- 
lute music were decisive for Bruckner in the evolution of his symphonic 
thought-content, he felt himself actually hindered by texts in com- 
posing, unless they were the old familiar Latin texts of the Mass, which 
lent wings to the musical soaring of his religious nature, directed as it 
was towards the musical representation of the holy-Catholic devotion. 

For Wolf, the great masters of lyric poetry—Goethe, Morike, 
Eichendorff, etc—furnished him with the spiritual scaffolding, as it 
were, on which his musical ideas sent up their tendrils and on which 
they found support. He could compose only if his incomparable in- 
spiration called the masterpieces of our classical poets to life in him 
and released that extraordinary fund of musical ideas which we must 
so deeply admire in him, both for accuracy of expression and for reach, 
encompassing all gradations of thought and emotion. With Bruckner 
the poet had to yield to the exigencies of the music, but with Wolf the 
reversed relationship prevailed. Decsey, in his biography of Wolf, gives 
a fine touch which typifies Bruckner’s musical character: a compara- 
tively unknown poet had written for Bruckner a text for men’s chorus, 
and the composer had set it to music. Now, when Bruckner played the 
chorus for the poet, this fellow ventured to object to several textual 
repetitions in the piece. Bruckner flared up: “What, repetitions? You 
should’ve written more poetry! (Was, Wiederholungen? .. . hitten 
S’ mehr g’dicht’ !)” ? 

One ought to marvel especially at the fact that the composer of 
absolute symphonies, Bruckner, who obeyed the laws peculiar to music 
but set himself up as independent of the word, should have carried 
such fellow-feeling towards the tone-poet Wolf, who subordinated 
music to poetry; yet here the principle obtains, in art as in life gen- 
erally: les extrémes se touchent. One loves and honors the very thing 
one is denied, and that one looks to yearningly. Thus Bruckner prized 
the thing that he himself lacked in his own musical make-up (to his 
regret) when, on the other hand, he found it radiating, pure and ideal, 
from the genius of Wolf. 

Since January, 1884, Wolf had been sounding his militant fanfares 
of criticism in the Wiener Salonblatt, in an attempt to raise the low 
musical level of an aristocratic reading public interested only in court 
intrigues and news of parties and sports. On December 28, 1884, our 

2 Ernst Decsey, Hugo Wolf (Leipzig and Berlin: 1903-6), III, 1o7n. 
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song-writer entered upon the subject of the symphonic master for the 
first time, in connection with one of the four-hand piano concerts 
executed by F. Lowe and J. Schalk for Bruckner. Wolf emphasizes 
Bruckner’s originality and power of imagination and invention; he 
does not hesitate to compare him—so far as the spaciousness of his 
gifted flight of thoughts is concerned—with Grabbe and even with 
Shakespeare; and in the magnificent themes and their thoughtful de- 
velopment Wolf thinks that he perceives the spirit of Beethoven. But, 
at the same time, he is not blind to the obvious deficiencies that the 
realistic critic sees here and there in the “discontinuity and formlessness 
in the development” of the composition. One may find everywhere 
“magnificent starts”; but the artistic mastery of form, keeping within 
its bounds, which we admire in Beethoven so much, is wanting. At 
the end, however, he makes this summary of his review: he places 
Bruckner’s symphonies as the most significant since Beethoven, and 
he regrets deeply to see “this rebel genius” ostracized from the concert 
hall. To this basic conclusion, with regard to Bruckner, Wolf remains 
faithful, even in the later Salon reviews. In the critique of May 10, 
1885, which refers to a performance of the Te deum with two-piano 
accompaniment, he mentions the “overwhelming” impression made 
by the work even without the addition of the orchestral volume. 

In the Salon number of January 10, 1886, he calls the Bruckner 
string quintet an “artistic revelation” that speaks out a “high secret 
in heartfelt simplicity (im sinnig einfacher Weise).” He sees merit 
in this work in the fact that, without any affectation, it avoids every 
“banal” feature and, with all harmonic boldness and originality, it 
never neglects the “concrete clarity (bildhafte Anschaulichkeit)” of 
its musical idiom. 

As critic, Wolf hears in March, 1886, the performance of the 
Seventh Symphony (E major) by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the direction of Hans Richter in Vienna. It had previously been given 
with greatest success in Munich, Leipzig, Hamburg, and Hannover. 
In the review of March 28, 1886, he expresses his great joy over the 
fact that now, here as abroad, even Vienna has finally opened the doors 
of the concert halls to Bruckner. But in his doubt as to the appreciative 
faculty of the leading musical circles of Vienna, Wolf could not forbear 
adding sarcastically, mistrustfully, and skeptically, “Ought you really 
to have shown this composition the honor of gracing the exquisite 
programs of your concerts only because the symphony pleased you 
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and not—as I believe—because it pleased abroad?” How glaringly this 
illuminates the situation as it reveals itself to us on the battlefield of 
opinions, pro and con, in the music-loving Vienna of the 80’s. 

Wolf's letters also furnish us with a true lode of ore for under- 
standing his attitude towards his friend Bruckner. 

In the Fourth (“Romantic”) Symphony, in Eb, preeminent for its 
exuberance of ideas and clearness of form, the wonderful Finale espe- 
pecially grips him. Of the First Symphony he gives this opinion: “Ex- 
cept for the Scherzo and something from the first movement, I did not 
understand anything at all”--the last movement is beyond him, offends 
him—he finds it outrageous—“but it must be colossal (es soll aber 
kolossal sein)”.* Yet he characterizes the Eighth Symphony as the 
work of a “giant”, a miracle “ne plus ultra”*: the first movement 
“annihilates any impulse to criticize (jede Regung zur Kritik vernicht- 
end)”. Wolf believes that nothing similar as regards content may be 
placed side by side with the “powerfully stirring Adagio”. As regards 
form, of course, he criticizes the excessive length here: “in this point 
Bruckner is inferior to Beethoven.” 

Here we see that the white-hot enthusiasm of the artist does not 
silence his truthfulness. 


* 


In 1887, when Josef Schalk was appointed leader of the Wagner 
Verein in Vienna, active propaganda for the works of Bruckner and 
Wolf ensued. Josef Schalk (with Ferdinand Léwe and with his brother 
Franz Schalk) arranged for the piano almost all of Bruckner’s works, 
to make them accessible to wider public circles; and he had Ferdinand 
Jager, Marianne Brandt, Ellen Forster, and others, sing Wolf Lieder 
and choruses at semi-private (interne) musical evenings, of which he 
organized twenty-one up to the time of his death. 

Bruckner’s and Wolf’s works were performed together on many a 
concert evening, for example one in Vienna on June 15, 1892, an 
orchestral concert under the direction of Josef Schalk in which 
Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony and Wolf’s music to Ibsen’s “The Feast 
at Solhaug” resounded in all their sonorous beauty. 

3 Letter written Dec. 15, 1891, Hugo Wolf’s Briefe an Emil Kauffmann, ed. Edmund 
Hellmer (Leipzig: 1903), p. 59, also pp. 82, 87, 88. 


4 Letter written early in 1892, Hugo Wolf's Briefe an Oskar Grohe, ed. Heinrich Werner 
(Leipzig: 1905), p. 83. 
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Both masters appeared together in Berlin on January 8, 1894, in the 
Philharmonic Hall, and received the frantic applause of the enthu- 
siastic public. Wolf's Elfenlied (“Elves’ Song”) and Der Feuerreiter 
(“The Fire-Rider”) with chorus and Bruckner’s Te deum aroused 
these uproarious storms of applause (in those days still seldom) among 
the auditors, and even induced the unassuming Bruckner, with effort, 
to climb upon the podium and make his little bow (Buckerle) to the 
enraptured public. 

When Professor Schmid in Tiibingen acknowledged to Wolf his 
enthusiasm for Bruckner’s Romantic Symphony, Wolf’s joy was bound- 
less: in distant Tubingen there was someone who had found “the key 
to the solution of the Bruckner-symphony-sphinx”. Here in Vienna, he 
writes in a letter to Schmid, “complete ignorance and intentional 
callousness”, and with you “a grain of seed fortuitously scattered 
thither, is sprouting up in most luxuriant standing corn. O fortunate 
Tiibingen, blessed Bethlehem!” Also Bruckner, to whom Wolf im- 
mediately read Schmid’s letter aloud, was beside himself with joy 
(ganz ausserm Hiusel).° 

It is obvious that Wolf, with this high estimate of Bruckner’s 
genius, plunged himself deeper and deeper into the melos of the 
great symphonist. The four-handed piano arrangements of Bruckner’s 
symphonies from the workshop of Schalk and Lowe formed the subject 
of his constant, almost daily study. On February 24, 1897, Wolf writes 
to his friend Faisst that the last movement of Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony is a “hard nut” to crack, but beneath its “hard shell” is a 
“sweet kernel”. He also writes of the Fourth (“Romantic”) Symphony 
that its “profound mysteries may be surmised with a shudder but 
never unraveled”. Wolf played this “wonderwork” almost from 
memory and with virtuosity, but in doing so he “went to the expense 
of much shedding of perspiration”. 

In late autumn, 1890, Wolf was able to fill Humperdinck, too, with 
enthusiasm for Bruckner by going through the four-hand arrange- 
ment of the Third Symphony with him. 

At Bruckner’s funeral, October 13, 1896, by a strange irony of fate, 
a policeman turned Wolf away at the church door because he could 
not prove his membership in the singing society. He, one of the greatest 
worshippers of Bruckner’s symphonic muse, was not allowed to pay 
his last tribute to the master! 


5 Oberdélbing, on Epiphany, 1891. 
6 Hugo Wolf's Briefe an Hugo Faisst, ed. Michael Haberlandt (Leipzig: 1904), p. 144. 
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A comparison of the careers of the two masters permits us to see 
many points of similarity: both were for many years fighters ardently 
struggling for the world’s recognition; both were to experience the 
dawning of their fame only at the end of their days. With both, this 
was the tragic feature of their lives: that in their last period of existence, 
when the understanding of their works—thanks to propaganda of their 
friends—spread to ever wider circles, it should no longer come clearly 
home to them. Wolf came into the darkness of insanity: after a brief 
sojourn in the sanatorium of Dr. Svetlin from September 20, 1897, to 
January 24, 1898, his condition seemed to be growing somewhat better; 
but that was an illusion. The paralysis which had been advancing 
more and more in the course of five and a half years consumed his 
powers until—in the State insane asylum on Lazarettgasse (gth dis- 
trict), where he remained from October, 1898, to his death on Febru- 
ary 22, 1903—Death, the all-merciful, freed him from sufferings. 
Bruckner, too, suffered from hallucinations (of a religious nature) in 
his last days. For him, too, gentle Death, which came without warn- 
ing while he was at breakfast, was “a true deliverance”.’ 

For both, a period of revival seems to have come. As for Hugo 
Wolf, there have recently come to light seven songs for soprano, 
eighteen for tenor, and fourteen for baritone. Most of these date from 
between 1876 and 1884. They were published, only recently, in four 
parts, and are again directing the attention of the musical world— 
and, indeed, of the cultural world generally—to Wolf, and are placing 
him on a higher pedestal than before. As for Bruckner, it is well known 
that scholars have for some time been endeavoring to uncover the 
Ur-Bruckner—that is, Bruckner in original form, without cuts or other 
people’s additions. It forms indeed a part of Bruckner’s tragic pathway 
of affliction that heretofore he has been presented to the public only in 
a form retouched and made appetizing to the spirit of the new age by 
alterations. Through the judicious work of the Internationale Bruckner- 
Gesellschaft the real Bruckner is at last appearing in his true spiritual 
form and in pure clarity and mystical sublimity—the elemental power 
of his musical imagination keeping him in fervent communion with 
God and His saints. He emerges as a priestly nature, in which the 
feeling of sonship to God so characteristic of medieval religiosity is 
evinced anew, as in the figures of Meister Eckehart and of Griinewald. 

Points of contrast are also easy to find between the characters of 
Wolf and Bruckner, their musical natures, and their artistic tendencies. 

7 Letter written Oct. 25, 1896, Hugo Wolf's Briefe an Hugo Faisst, p. 125. 
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But they find their reconciliation and equalization in the clear sin- 
cerity and in the constant love for the high ideal of genuine art, towards 
the realization of which they strove to the utmost—each in his way— 
with the participation of all their mental resources. 

Wolf stands before us as an impulsive creature. In his reviews he 
makes no genuflections before the dictators of public opinion and the 
musical pontiffs of the time; he deals lashing blows, sharp and often 
bitingly sarcastic, whenever there is need of pillorying musical life, 
especially that of Vienna, for its backwardness and shallowness. A 
despiser of everlasting conciliation, a fanatic for his artistic convictions 
and for the truth, he fights for his beloved Classic and Romantic com- 
posers—for Liszt, Berlioz, Bruckner, and all that represents a real step 
forward in art—without making allowances or compromises with those 
who would tread lightly. Humor, wit, rough sallies, sharp reprimands— 
all this and more he employs to make a clear path for whatever pre- 
sents itself to him as pioneering, substantial, and new. To him nothing 
was so contemptible as mediocrity and commonness, hiding beneath a 
mask of genius. Thus Wolf took a stand for his own works, also, with 
a joy in battle and a determination which are admirable. Never did 
the consciousness of his own greatness desert him; never did he allow 
the singer to alter even one note in a public performance of his songs, 
or to permit himself the slightest deviation from the tempo or expres- 
sion marks that he had specified. 

And now, on the other hand, let us look at Bruckner. He behaved 
with extreme devotion towards personages in high position—perhaps 
as a consequence of his plebeian education. He had, indeed, faith in 
his artistic mission; but it lay dormant in him, veiled, and came out 
only now and then, like lightning, in the circle of his tried and true 
adherents. When Weingartner complained that the Finale of the 
Eighth Symphony was too long, Bruckner in a letter advised him to 
“shorten it considerably” for the performance, as “it might be too long 
and is of value only for later times”. This last statement implies his 
conviction that posterity would some day not deny him full recognition. 

Bruckner was a true believer: from the entirety of his organ and 
his colorful orchestra there ascended to heaven an exceedingly power- 
ful Credo, which still today stirs our hearts to their very depths. Wolf 
was more of a free-thinker, not bound to dogmas; and yet there was 
a certain piety implanted in his childlike soul, else how were he able 
in the Spanisches Liederbuch to produce those musical passages imbued 
with the smouldering glow of devout Iberian fervor. 
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In the art of counterpoint, Wolf did not have the ambition to climb 
to the peak upon which Bruckner strolled with a freedom won by 
mastering the most difficult forms; for him it was sufficient if the 
melody, harmony, and rhythm did justice to the demands of the 
poetical idea. 

Bruckner was a symphonist: the themes of his symphonies stretched 
out over a musical expanse in most stupendous dimensions, as in the 
arches of our great Gothic cathedrals. Wolf was a master of small, 
intimate forms, in which within the most limited space he could run 
the whole gamut of all the feelings that a human heart may possibly 
contain. 

Although one notices a fundamental difference between the two 
masters in this respect, they nevertheless meet on this point: in 
Bruckner the expansive curves of his instrumental arches may be 
reduced basically to one primitive form that approaches the creative 
manner of Wolf. In Bruckner there is the principal theme, here and 
there preceded by a sort of Introit; then a secondary movement, char- 
acteristically called by Bruckner himself a “song period” (Gesangs- 
periode); and then a closing section for the first and last movements 
of the symphony. The Adagios are tripartite: principal theme and 
second theme (Gesangsperiode), of which the former occurs twice in 
a form varied in one way or another, but the latter has only one reprise. 
In the Scherzos the rhythmical element often crowds out the song. 
Bruckner’s Scherzos often remind one of many numbers in Wolf's 
Italienisches Liederbuch which show the same structure (in small 
format, of course) and in which the teasing and humorous element 
stands out—as in Bruckner the Upper-Austrian country-dance appears 
in its most highly artistic form. Wolf, moreover, often chooses the 
small, tripartite form A-B-A when the emotional content at the end 
is equal and similar to that of the beginning, as in Nimmersatte Liebe 
(“Insatiable Love”). 

The creative art of Bruckner and of Wolf—worlds apart, though 
dwelling in the same mathematical “field”—would seem to prove that 
“relativity” is indeed a universal principle, and that the only element 
essential to all forms of art is that cosmic, and almost blind, energy, that 
inveterately youthful exuberance which imparts to a work of genius its 
lasting appeal and value. 


(Translated by Willis Wager) 











VIVALDI AND THE OSPITALI 
OF VENICE 


By MARC PINCHERLE 


HE PART played by Antonio Vivaldi at the beginning of the 

18th century in the creation of the larger instrumental forms— 
the symphony and the concerto—is coming to be appraised with some 
degree of exactness. We propose to examine here that part of his career 
which had the greatest influence upon his symphonic genius: those 
years, stretching from 1704 to 1740, spent at La Pieta in Venice, or, 
more exactly, at the Seminario musicale dell’ Ospitale della Pieta* 
(Musical Seminary of the Hospital of Mercy). 

We know, if only from the accounts of travellers, what part in the 
development of music in Venice, during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
was played by the four famous Ospitali of I Mendicanti (The Beggars), 
La Pieta (Mercy), Gl’ Incurabili (The Incurables), and L’Ospedaletto 
(The Little Hospital). Like the conservatories of Naples and Palermo” 
(is it necessary to recall that a “conservatory” referred originally to just 
a place of refuge?), these were, from the time of their foundation, 
charitable institutions intended for the sick or for foundling children. 
Later, Scuole (schools) were added to them, in which the teaching of 
music, in time, became the chief object. This was true to such an extent 
that, about 1700, you scarcely spoke any more of the four religious 
houses, but rather of their Scuole, which seemed to absorb the best of 
their efforts. Thus they became an integral part of the never-ending 
concert of which life in Venice consisted during an epoch when the 
noble houses—the Marcelli, the Mocenighi, the Manin, the Dandolo, 
the Venieri—were continually wrangling over the merits of their re- 
spective virtuosi, when the churches were resounding with splendid 
polyphonies (it came to a point where there were six orchestras making 
responses from the galleries of St. Mark’s), when you could count never 


1 For the strictly biographical facts in this article, reference will be made to the following 
sources where there may be found in detail exact notes as to the documents borrowed from the 
archives of La Pieta: Marc Pincherle, Antonio Vivaldi, essai biographique, in Revue de Musicol- 
ogie, Paris, August-November, 1930. Arcangelo Salvatori, Antonio Vivaldi, note biographiche, in 
Rivista mensile della Citta di Venezia, August, 1928. 

2 For the Conservatories of Naples, cf. Guido Pannain, I] Conservatorio di Musica in San 
Pietro a Maiella, in Musica d’Oggi, November, 1930; for that of Palermo, M° Paolo Dotto, I/ R. 
Conservatorio di Musica di Palermo, ibid., June, 1929. 
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less than six or seven opera houses, not to mention the music out of 
doors: the gondoliers’ songs, the folk-dances, the lavish use of orchestras 
and choruses at elections, religious festivals and receptions for visiting 
royalties.° 

As to the Ospitali of Venice and their music, we possess innumerable 
witnesses. Of these we shall quote from three whose accounts are com- 
plementary, all three of whom were contemporaries of Vivaldi. 

First there is the account of Edward Wright, drawn from his “Some 
Observations Made in Travelling through France, Italy, etc., in 1720- 
21-22”; 


There are in Venice four of these female hospitals; this of the Incurabili, the 
Pieta, Ospitaletto, and the Mendicanti. Infants are receiv’d into these hospitals; 
into the Incurabili (originally destin’d to another use) not without a sum given 
with them; into the Pieta, and the other two, as I take it, without any. 

Those who would choose for a wife one that has not been acquainted with 
the world, go to these places to look for em; and they generally take all the care 
they can, they shall be as little acquainted with the world afterwards. Those put 
into the Pieta are generally bastards. There are a prodigious number of children 
taken care of in this hospital: they say they amount sometimes to at least six 
thousand; and that before the erection of this charity, multitudes us’d to be found 
which had been thrown into the canals of the city. Every Sunday and holiday 
there is a performance of musick in the chapels of these hospitals, vocal and 
instrumental, perform’d by the young women of the place; who are set in a 
gallery above, and (tho’ not profess’d) are hid from any distinct view of those 
below, by a lattice of iron-work. The organ-parts, as well as those of the other 
instruments, are all perform’d by the young women. They have an eunuch for 
their master [in this it would seem that too much was expected of the traveller’s 
naiveté] and he composes their musick. Their performance is surprisingly good; 
and many excellent voices are among them: and there is somewhat still more 
amusing, in that their persons are conceal’d from view.* 


A few years later, the observant and chatty de Brosses writes a letter 
as of August 1739, from which we extract this passage: 


The most transcendent music here [meaning Venice, of course] is that pro- 
vided by the Ospitali. There are four of these, all of them for girls,—illegitimate, 
orphans, or those whose relatives are not able to care for them. They are being 
brought up at the expense of the state and are being trained most especially to 
excel in music. In addition they sing like angels, they play the violin, the flute, 
the organ, the clarinet, the violoncello, and the bassoon. In short, there is no 
instrument so large as to give them pause. They are cloistered, like the religious 
orders. They are the sole performers at each concert, and some forty of them take 


3 Cf. G. G. Bernardi, La Musica a Venezia nell’eta di Goldoni. Venice, 1908. 
4 London 1730, vol. I. 
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part. I swear there is nothing more pleasing to be seen than one of these pretty 
young sisters in her white dress with a cluster of pomegranate blossoms over one 
ear, conducting an orchestra and beating time with all the grace and precision 
imaginable.® 


Finally, the well-known page from Rousseau’s “Confessions”, relat- 
ing to the year of Vivaldi’s death, or, at the most, to the year that 
followed it: 


Music, the like of which is to be found nowhere else in Italy or in all the 
world, which to my thought is superior even to the opera—such is the music of 
the scuole. Every Sunday at the vesper services in each of these four scuole, 
motets are performed by a full chorus and large orchestra, composed and directed 
by the greatest masters in Italy. These are performed within grilled enclosures, 
solely by girls of whom the oldest is not 20 years of age. I can think of nothing 
more thrilling, more moving than this music. The church [1 Mendicanti] is al- 
ways filled with admirers; even the singers from the Opera come to profit by those 
excellent examples of good style in singing. It was those abominable lattices which 
provoked me, which permitted only the sounds to pass through, but hid those 
angels of beauty who alone could have produced them. I could talk of nothing 
else. One day when I was talking with M. le Blond at his home, he said to me: 
“If you are so curious to see these young girls, it will be easy to satisfy you. I am 
one of the trustees of the institution; I shall ask you to take a meal with them.” 
I did not let him have a moment’s rest until he kept his promise. Upon entering 
the salon which confined these beauties so greatly sought after, I felt such a 
tremor of love as I had never experienced before. M. le Blond presented one after 
the other of these renowned singers to me whom I had known only by name and 
by voice. “Come, Sophie . . .” She was hideous. “Come, Cattina .. .” She had 
only one eye. “Come, Bettina . . .” She was disfigured by pockmarks. Scarcely 
one of them but had some notable defect. The brute was laughing at me in my 
cruel surprise. However, two or three of them did seem to me passable: they 
were singing only in the chorus. I was distraught. During the meal, we poked 
fun at them, and they became more cheerful. Homeliness does not preclude 
charm; I found that they possessed some. I said to myself: One can’t sing the 
way they do without some soul! They must have it! Finally my attitude towards 
them changed so much that when I left I was almost in love with all those ugly 
ducklings.® 


Before pursuing our subject further, let us pause a moment to con- 
sider the easy morals which these three accounts allow us to believe 
were prevalent in the religious houses that we are considering. Truth 
to tell, their’s was no monopoly: they were subjected, in varying de- 
grees, to the licentious influences that shaped the epoch, the city, and 


5 De Brosses, Lettres familiéres, Paris, 1858, vol. I. 
6 Les Confessions, pt. 2, book VII. 
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the society to which they belonged. There were thirty-four or -five 
monasteries in Venice, according to the report of Pompeo Molmenti: 


In some of them, the conventuals led a pious and retired life; but in others, 
they followed no other rule than that of their own caprices. They went to bed, 
they arose, they made their devotions, instead of fasting, they ate all sorts of 
dainties and choice dishes. Many among them had been forced into taking the 
veil, and in the solitude of the cloister, they were still cherishing a thousand 
dreams of love and beauty. Trousseaus were being made for them as for a 
wedding; even after having taken their final vows, they retained the worldly 
habits of dressing elegantly, wearing finely pleated silk bodices, their coiffures 
waved, and their necks bared in semi-décolleté. They passed their hours of soli- 
tude in a very agreeable manner; and one couldn’t help but be reminded of 
audiences in patrician salons by these gatherings in their parlors, where refresh- 
ments were being passed round in great profusion and the young sisters appeared 
in all the freshness and radiance of their budding graces. The stillness of the 
cloisters would be broken at one time by the sound of trumpets and fifes, at another 
by the chatter of the young patricians as they danced with the sisters, who would 
often go so far as to spend the night out with their lovers.’ 


However exaggerated this testimony may seem, it is more than borne 
out by others. As far as that goes, among Italian cities Venice had no 
especial distinction in matters of morals. We read in the letters of the 
Abbé Conti of the story of some nuns at Naples who, wishing to enlarge 
their convent at the expense of a dormitory of monks, their nearest 
neighbors, made an attack em masse one night, expelled the monks 
after awakening them from sleep with vigorous blows from sticks, 
without giving them time to dress themselves . . . and see their acquisi- 
tion of property confirmed to them by the authorities of Naples.” 

> * 
* 


To return to our four Ospitali, there is nothing surprising in the fact 
that austerity was not their chief characteristic, to such an extent that, 
as Wright has observed, the students for the most part never took their 


7 Pompeo Molmenti, La Vie privée a Venise, Venice 1895, pt. III. Cf. Molmenti, La Storia di 
Venezia nella vita privata, 4th ed., Bergamo 1908, vol. III. Upon the same subject, and upon life 
in the Conservatories in general, cf. Vittorio Malamani, I] Settecento a Venezia, Turin 1891; 
Ph. Monnier, Vénise au XVIlliéme siécle, Paris 1907; Taddeo Weil, Preface, to 1 Teatri musicali 
veneziani del settecento, 1897. H. Pruniéres has cited a curious text by Saint-Didier, La Ville et la 
République de Venise, 1680, where it tells how sisters could be seen at the gates of certain monas- 
teries, “dressed as men, with a cluster of plumes in their hats, bowing away with all the grace in 
the world.” 

8 Prof. Luigi Ferrari, L’abate Antonio Conti e Madame Caylus, Venice 1934; cf. P. Molmenti, 
La Storia di Venezia, vol. Ill, a eulogy of those convents in Venice where they led a pious and 


edifying life. 
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final vows. Nuns, novices, and lay sisters were present in each house, 
each group increasingly large. The religious garb of the last class, of 
which de Brosses speaks and which we see upon the canvasses of 
Gabriele Bella (Cantata delle putte degli Ospitali nella Procuratia del’ 
Filarmonici in the Querini-Stampalia Gallery, Venice) (see illustration 
facing page 303) and of Francesco Guardi (Concerto, in the Pinakothek 
at Munich) was just one more affectation. 

The training for performances was rigorous. De Brosses confirms 
this when speaking of the orchestra of La Pieta: “What roideur [in the 
sense of “precision”] of performance! Here only can be heard that 
initial stroke of the bow, of which the Paris Opera boasts so mis- 
takenly!” ® 

The very nature of the success with which they met in their concerts 
evoked the world of the theater far more than the seclusion of the 
monastery. On festal days, at the doors of the churches where the 
oratorios were to be performed, librettos were distributed giving the 
names of the singers—“those objects of infatuations or of plots, to whom 
you indited sonnets or chansons’!"°; while within, applause being 
forbidden in holy places, coughing was substituted, or blowing the nose 
noisily, or scraping the soles of one’s shoes on the floor. 

Let us now go to the Ospitale della Pieta. It was located in the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, just before you come to the Ponte del Sepolcro, 
on the way from the Piazza of St. Mark’s. Today the Istituto provin- 
ciale degli Espositi is there, adjacent to the present church of La Pieta 
(constructed in 1745 upon the foundations of the old building, and 
opened for worship in 1760). Its origin goes back to the 14th century. 
Concerned over the incessantly increasing number of foundlings in 
Venice, the monk Pierizzo d’ Assisi founded the first hospice of La Pieta 
to shelter them at San Francesco della Vigna in 1346, to which a year 
later he added a branch established at San Giovanni in Bragora. En- 
larged successively in 1388, 1495, 1515, and later at the end of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18th centuries, this branch, administered by 
the Congregazione del Luogo Pio became one of the four principal 
Ospitali in Venice.’ Also, it was here that Antonio Vivaldi, in the 


9 De Brosses, loc. cit. 

10 Weil, loc. cit; Michael Kelley, in his “Reminiscences”, London 1826, vol. I, gives analagous 
details recollected from his stay in Venice in 1780. 

11 Giuseppe Tassini, Curiosita Veneziane, 4° Ongania ed.s.d., Venice; E. Musatti, J Monu- 
menti di Venezia, Venice 1893. 
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year 1704, began a career which extended until 1740, if not longer. 

It is known for a certainty that our Prete rosso (Red-headed priest) 
was actually ordained in 1703; Wright, who describes him as an eunuch, 
and Gabriele Fantoni,’* who makes him the husband of the singer 
Anna Gird, are both equally wrong. It is known also that after some 
months he ceased to perform the offices of priesthood, probably for 
reasons of health; he complained of a feeling of suffocation sometime 
later in a letter addressed to the Marchese Guido Bentivoglio.”* 

The register of La Pieta mentions a payment of thirty ducats on 
March 17, 1704, in remuneration of his services for the semester ending 
the last of February. Other payments followed in May, June, August, 
October, and December, always at the monthly rate of five ducats. In 
the register he was designated at certain periods as Maestro di choro 
(Director of the Chorus). However, from the time of the publication 
of his second work, in 1709, he was designated, also on the title-page, 
as Maestro de’Concerti (Director of the Concerts) del Pio Ospedale 
della Pieta di Venezia. This title will be found on all subsequent 
publications. 

His activities were to be multifarious. In 1715 a special gratuity was 
accorded him, not only for having directed the orchestra, but also for 
having furnished the music of his own composing in the absence of 
Gasparini, the Director of the Chorus. At different times he appears as 
professor, purchaser of instruments, composer, director of the orchestra. 
There were regularly employed at La Piet a chorusmaster and teachers 
of the violin, the spinet, the organ, of singing and solfeggio, etc., plus 
an organaro (organ mender) who was charged with the maintenance 
of the instruments. If one is to believe the records of the proceedings, 
these different incumbents were all subject to frequent changes of as- 
signments, whether because of their travels or for reasons of actual 
merit or favoritism. 

However that may be, Vivaldi maintained his position during the 
whole of his career as teacher of the violin, and on numerous occasions 
acted as director of the orchestra and composer “in ordinary”. Some- 
times he absented himself. In 1713 a meeting of the Council granted 
him a month’s leave to permit him /’impiego delle sue vertuose ap- 

12 Scoperta e ricupero di musiche . . . dei veneziani maestri, Ricordi ed.s.d., Milan circa 1870: 


L’Anna Gird, consorte del Vivaldi! 
13 Letter of November 16, 1737; cf. M. Pincherle, opt. cit. 
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plicazioni (the employment of his worthy studies) outside of Venice. 
From 1718 to 1722 he was absent from the accounts of La Pieta (perhaps 
for a sojourn at Mantua in the service of the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt). In 1723 he was back again. The agenda as of July 2nd 
notes that he engaged himself to furnish some concertos and to direct 
some concerts at the rate of two per month during his stay in Venice, 
with assurances of at least three or four rehearsals for each concert. 

Dating from this time, when he was at the height of his fame, the 
authorities of the Ospitale adopted a less condescending tone towards 
him. They were delighted to make use of his services as often as 
possible, and they granted him long leaves of absence during which 
he was busy as a composer of operas, impresario, and court virtuoso. 
Once again, in 1735, in return for forty-four lire, he provided some 
Sonate di musica, which might be sonatas, concertos, or symphonies— 
so vague is the terminology of that period. And he was reconstituted 
in his function of director of concerts with this proviso, that he carry 
on senza idea di pik partire come aveva praticato negli anni passati 
(without the expectation of going away again as was done during 
the past years). Until August 29, 1740, he gave over to the Ospitale all 
rights to his works, at the truly generous rate of 15 ducats, 13 lire for 
three concertos and one symphony (April 27th), and 30 ducats, 23 lire 
for twenty concertos (May 12th). 

It was an incumbancy, as has been seen, maintained during more 
than a third of a century, with some interruptions, which were still 
never long enough to dissipate its influence. Into this period falls the 
entire published output of Vivaldi, as well as the great bulk of un- 
doubtedly hundreds of his manuscripts which have remained unpub- 
lished. e 


Let us look a little closer at the musical life of La Pieta. At its head 
is our “Red-headed priest”, assisted by such eminent teachers as 
Gasparini, Pietro dall’Olio, Giovanni Porta, Pietro Grua, and some less 
well known ones, such as Alessandro Genaro, Pietro Scarpari, and 
Girolamo Bassani. It must be kept well in mind that the four con- 
servatories of Venice—where in the course of the 18th century Lotti, 
Caldara, Gasparini, Scarlatti, Hasse, Porpora, Traetta, Galuppi, etc. 
taught—together with the schools at Naples and one or two others at 
most, were the only Italian institutions which really trained musi- 
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cians.** Under these teachers, the performers, at La Pieta at least, were 
graded in an ingenious and fair manner. 

Among the great number of girls living in the Ospitali, stood out 
the musicians—le figlie del coro (the girls of the chorus, in the Venetian 
dialect, /e ospealiere); these were supported by the State which paid 
out for each one of them at least 100 lire annually. In the lists pre- 
served among the archives, it may be noted frequently that the girls 
are classified under two headings: 

di choro 

di comun 
These simple musicians already form an aristocracy. Of still higher 
rank were the chosen musicians, le privileggiate di coro (the privileged 
ones of the chorus), to whom went all the glory, the proposals in 
marriage, the favors. 

In his will (1745), the Procurator Pietro Foscarini stipulated a 
bequest of 100 ducats for /e figlie di Coro della Pieta upon condition 
that they sing a mass and recite the office of the dead at his funeral, 
and 12 ducats per year during their lifetimes to the sei figlie di coro pia 
degne nel canto, ¢ sei altri pix degne nel suono (six of the best girl 
singers and six of the best instrumentalists). In everyday life they 
profited by many petty favors, as witnessed by this record of proceed- 
ings of December 4, 1744: 

At your express behest, Venerable Congregation, we, the undersigned trustees, 
charged with the supervision of the girls and their affairs, have been requested to 
give consideration to the petition of the violin maestra, Michieletta, wherein she 
begs the favor of a weekly basket of wood for eight months of each year, thanks 
to which, added to those baskets which Your Venerable Congregation’s kindness 
has already accorded to her, her daily needs will be provided for. We should 
disclose in addition, as is our duty, that pursuant to the proceedings of December 
16, 1729, the said maestra, Michieletta, is already benefiting to the extent of two 
weekly baskets of wood during four months of each winter; after which the said 
Congregation, in the pursuit of its good offices, by another decision of January 
13, 1735, granted her the kindness of a weekly basket of wood during the 


remainder of the year. 


Resolved: The request of a weekly basket of wood for the aforesaid 
maestra for eight months of each year be granted. 


14 G. B. Mancini, Pensieri, e reflessioni pratiche sopra il canto figurato, Vienna 1744: Son di 
parere che non meritino il nome di vere scuole in oggi tutta I’Italia, se non che i conservatorii 
veneti, i conservatorii napoletani, e quelle del cavaliere Bartolomeo Nucci di Pescia (There are 
none which truly deserve the name of schools in all Italy today outside of the Venetian conserva- 
tories, the Neapolitan, and that of Cavaliere Bartolomeo Nucci at Pescia). 
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Frequently and, as it seemed, willingly enough, the doctor of the 
Ospitale would send to the country those girls about whose health he 
was somewhat concerned. Thus it was that the physician Domenico 
Bozzato affirmed under oath (June 6, 1741) that Apolonia “because of 
all her ailments deserves the boon of being sent away into the open air”; 
and similarly, Alina, “on account of her many troubles resulting from 
the strong salty humours in her blood”. The response to such solicitude 
was a large measure of good-will, and we learn from an official source 
that in September 1737, the organists Bianca Maria and Antonia de- 
clined any remuneration for making a long and tedious copy of some 
music. 

The two categories of pupils mentioned above were under the 
authority of their Monitors—the women teachers who were distin- 
guished from one another by the titles of Maestra di coro, di violino, 
d’organo, di cornetto, etc. These teachers were designated as monitors 
to prepare and relieve the work of the Director. A record of proceed- 
ings of July 2, 1723, enjoins them always to be present at rehersals for 
the purpose of maintaining discipline. In other respects also they acted 
as an actual check upon their superiors—the men teachers. The 
quarterly statements, signed in the margins by the maestre (e.g. for 
March 1, 1740, by Gislia, m* di coro, Anna-Maria, m* di coro) attest 
the fact that the teachers of solfeggio, organ, etc., have conscientiously 
fulfilled their duties. 

Many of these maestre had wide-spread reputations as virtuosos. In 
1726, the flutist, J. J. Quantz, who adjudged La Pieta as at the head 
of the four Ospitali in performance, made mention of Apollonia as 
eine starke Siéngerin (a strong singer); of another, as an excellent 
violinist; and of Angeletta, as formerly one of the star singers and 
organists of La Piet2, who had married a banker.” In 1739, de Brosses 
mentions La Chiaretta, who “will certainly be the foremost violinist in 
Italy, if Anna-Maria of the Ospedaletto does not surpass her”. Nor does 
he fear to present the latter to us as the equal of Tartini, whose extreme 
precision of technique she does not have, but whom she surpasses in 
every other respect.’® 

For an extended period, the musicians from La Pieta were regarded 
as an ornament of the Ospitale, indeed, of the whole city. With their 
talents they enhanced the ceremonies to which were invited what- 


15 The article Lebenslaufe, in F. W. Marpurg, Historisch-kritische Beytrage, 1754, vol. I. 
16 De Brosses, opt. cit. 
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ever sovereigns were passing through Venice. In 1709, Frederick IV 
of Denmark attended the performance of an oratorio. The travel diary 
of Charles Albert, Prince-Elector of Bavaria and of his brother Ferdi- 
nand tells of a concert (June 8, 1737) in the course of which “the 
foundling girls excelled upon all sorts of instruments, although their 
voices were nothing out of the ordinary”. The Mopso, by Vivaldi— 
egloga pescatoria a cinque voci (fisherman’s eclogue for five voices)— 
which was sung before Prince Ferdinand, was undoubtedly composed 
especially for this festivity. A magnificent manuscript, preserved in 
the Landesbibliothek in Dresden, commemorates a similar concert 
given in 1740 for Frederick-Christian, Prince-Elector of Saxony. It 
concerns the 


Concerti con molti Instrumenti suonati dalle Figlie del Pio Ospitale della Pieta 
avanti Sua Altezza Reale Il Serenissimo Federico Christiano Principe Reale de 
Polonia, et Elettorale de Sassonia, Musica de D. Antonio Vivaldi, Maestro de 
Concerti dell’Ospitale sudetto. In Venezia nell’anno 1740 (Concertos for various 
instruments, played by the girls of the Ospitale della Pieta before His Royal and 
Serene Highness, Prince Frederick-Christian, Royal Prince of Poland and Elector 
of Saxony, music by D. Antonio Vivaldi, Director of Concerts of the above- 
mentioned Ospitale. In Venice in the year 1740). 
* * 
* 


What effect did this long incumbency at La Pieta have upon the 
work of Vivaldi’s? A technical analysis, which alone could furnish 
an answer to this question, would exceed the scope of our article. That 
will be dealt with in its place. But already there are some details which 
we can fairly establish. 

With his orchestra and his choristers at La Pieta, Vivaldi had at his 
disposal a musical laboratory of unlimited resources. What was more 
characteristic of his pupils than their talents, was the almost insatiable 
appetite for music. The notatori (accounts) of the Ospitale testify to 
that fact: they have to do only with the purchase of instruments and 
supplies, repairs, copies [of music], the organization expenses for the 
accademie di musica or for divertimenti musicali, the purchase of works 
by foreign composers—on October 10, 1741, 72 lire to Alfonsolo di 
Franza per musica di Parigi (for music from Paris). 

One can easily imagine the flexibility of such an ensemble where it 
was not professionals, more or less blasé and temperamental, who 
dominated, but youthful students, rich in enthusiasm and curiosity, 
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whom Vivaldi’s influence had to bring into line. In this respect he 
was more favored even than Johann Sebastian Bach at Kéthen, or 
Josef Haydn at Esterhaz. He could multiply his experiments, repeat 
them at leisure, study this or that problem of ensemble or detail, 
without finding himself at the mercy of a clock or of a surly sub- 
ordinate. 

His contract with the authorities imposed upon him the duty of 
supplying a full measure of “fresh” or constantly new music. The 
various figures enumerated above, the concertos and symphonies, liter- 
ally by the dozens, show how he satisfied this obligation to produce 
continuously. 

Finally, he had to adapt himself to performers whose abilities were 
of unequal degree, from those who had only just been admitted to 
the orchestra, to the maestre whom one came from afar to hear. 

From such diverse circumstances, there definitely emerge a certain 
number of resultants: 

Extreme rapidity of composition, as evidenced by the autographs 
preserved at Dresden and Turin. The musical penmanship inevitably 
calls to mind the statement of de Brosses: “I have heard of his taking 
it upon himself to compose a concerto, complete with all its parts, 
faster than the copyist could write it down”. Actually the notes crowd 
upon one another with an é/an analagous to the strokes in the manu- 
scripts of Rimsky-Korsakoff, as he dashed them off in the full tide of 
composition, where the groups of sixteenth-notes resemble a field of 
wheat bent over by the storm. Such was the speed of his creative 
imagination, that he had to have recourse to abbreviations of his own 
devising, to make use at times of a sort of stenography. 

The content of his work did not remain unaffected. For one thing, 
it must be admitted that “padding” may be found on more than one 
page, a propensity for repetitions, for stages of development which can 
too readily be predicted. However, a marvellous fecundity, an inex- 
haustible melodic and rhythmic invention are triumphant offsets to 
these weaknesses. 

The unequal technical abilities of the performers, for the most part, 
are responsible for the extreme dissimilarity in the degrees of technique 
required by the various compositions. It was for the purpose of initiat- 
ing those who were less capable that he wrote the concerti ripieni 
which are in fact little symphonies, and at times are actually entitled 
sinfonia. 
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It was to supply the need of the moment for soloists upon wind 
instruments (brasses and wood) that, aided miraculously by his in- 
dividual talent as a violinist, he studied out and realized the rich color 
effects of which the bowed instruments alone are capable: the mixture 
of legato and tremolo, of pizzicati and sustained tones, of up and 
down strokes of the bow, of dropping out the bass, of accompaniments 
on the harpsichord, etc. 

On the other hand, it was for certain picked soloists that he wrote 
those trios for flutes and bassoon, those concertos for the bassoon, the 
cello, the viola d’amore, the mandolin. And it seems that it was with 
an eye and an ear bent on those violin maestre of his that he brought 
the concerto for that instrument to a degree of “solo” importance 
scarcely.outlined by Torelli. 

It may seem as though all the foregoing had been accepted on its 
own merits and without proof. But an examination of the scorings, 
and their chronology to the extent that that can be established, only 
serve to confirm and consolidate what has just been set forth here so 
briefly, namely: in good measure, it is thanks to these Ospitali, such as 
La Pieta, that Vivaldi was able to realize his abilities to the full; to 
confirm himself, in the domain of the symphony, as the precursor— 
and one of the most important—of the classic masters; and actually to 
create the solo concerto. 


* 


All things considered, we should guard against exaggerating the 
influence of La Piet on Vivaldi’s development as a composer, when it 
really did no more than help the budding and unfolding of his genius. 
If proof were necessary, it could be found in the slow decline of the 
institution, from the musical point of view, after the death of the “Red- 
headed priest”. More than one excellent instructor still taught there; 
Porpora, for example; but never again was such a combination of 
qualities to be found as in him: a temperament so suited to the task 
which devolved upon the Director of Concerts at La Piet. 

Reverting once more to the memoires and the letters of traveliers, 
we carry away an impression of a general lowering of taste, if not of 
technique, in the ensembles of the Ospitali of Venice during the course 
of the second half of the 18th century. The picture of morals remains 
the same: 
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In the conservatories administered so zealously by some old Senators, orphans 
and foundling girls are instructed, maintained, and doweried at considerable 
expense. Music constitutes the chief part of the education, which seems more 
suited to producing Lais’ or Aspasias than nuns or mothers of families . . .17 


Such is the predominant note, and most of the observers associate 
with this decline an increasing perversion of style. The Remarques sur 
la Musique et la Danse, ou Lettres de Mr. G. 2 Milord P. [Pembroke] ** 
comment ironically upon these Oratories having become “storehouses 
of great singers upon snaredrums, kettle-drums, and trumpets”, which 
do not provoke piety but rather the desire “to dance the rigadoon, or 
to glide in the minuet.” 

What commentary of later contemporaries we possess, would leave 
no doubt about the gradual decline of the musical training and per- 
formances at the Venetian Ospitali after Vivaldi disappeared from the 
scene. Institutions that, under him or under his influence, had risen 
from a state of moral disrepute to one of highest musical fame, sank 
back into the complacent ways of mediocrity. Doctor Burney recorded 
his disillusionment on hearing the music at La Piet2. On Saturday, 
August 11, 1770, he stated it as his opinion that “the Piet@ seems to 
enjoy the reputation of being the best school, not for what it does now, 
but for what it Aas done, heretofore.” ** Burney was no fool. A great 
era had passed—with Vivaldi. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 


(Translated by Manton Monroe Marble) 


17P, J. Crosley, Observations sur I'Italie et sur les Italiens, données en 1764... New ed. 
London 1770, vol. Il; reproduced (following the edition of 1764) by Hiller, in Wochentliche 
Nachrichten, Leipzig 1767, vol. Il. 

18 Venice 1773. 

19 Charles Burney, “The Present State of Music in France and Italy,” 2nd ed. London 1773. 














MUSIC AND DANCE 
ON A 1r7th-CENTURY COLLEGE STAGE 


By WILLIAM H. McCABE 


ROM THE YEARS immediately following its foundation by 
the Jesuits in 1592, the English College of St. Omers, Pas de 
Calais, established and developed among its students an elaborate train- 
ing in vocal and instrumental music. Two facts dominate the history 
of this matter: first, that a love of music permeated the whole life of 
the school, its daily home life, its church services, and especially its 
theatre; second, that the “onlie begetter” of this spirit, so well begotten 
that it long outlived him, was the amiable Giles Schondonch, Belgian 
Rector of the College from 1600 until his death in 1617. A summary of 
his achievement with his boys—both they and their masters were Eng- 
lish—reveals an interesting episode in the history of English music, 
which is at the same time an episode of some importance in the history 
of the stage. i 
Schondonch’s permanent provision for the cultivation of musical 
talent in his scheme of education, universally recognized by his con- 
temporaries as remarkably successful, appears in certain passages of the 
Constitutiones he established for the school during his rectorship, which 
were transcribed officially into the college regulations after his death 
and so given lasting influence.’ The first passage shows that he equipped 
this comparatively small school—its students were never more than two 
hundred—with four halls or rooms for musical practice and for con- 
certs: “Four music rooms are available: the first in the hall above the 
refectory; the second beneath the ‘Holy Ghost’ dormitory; the third 
opening on the garden; the fourth the stage-balcony.”* His second 
provision, and the more important, is what may be styled Schondonch’s 
critical inventory of the surprising number and variety of instruments 
placed at the disposal of his students, a document which at the same 
time testifies to his eagerness to have the boys profit by the instruction 
1 Louvain University Library MS. D. 321 (160), Constitutiones Collegii Anglorum 
Audomarensis. The MS. is paginated normally, then reversed and foliated; details given later 
in this article are taken from pp. 27-30, 38. 
2 Ibid., p. 27: Regulae Praefectorum, Throughout these pages, the originals of all primary 


sources written by Jesuits which I quote being in Latin, I give my own translations, except as 
noted in one instance. 
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of the music-masters provided. This passage is worth reproducing in 
full. The reader will note (a) the various occasions mentioned as re- 
quiring the co-operation of the college musicians, namely, the recep- 
tion of guests, especially those of high rank, church services, and plays; 
(b) the recommendation of wind instruments for ecclesiastical music; 
(c) a consciousness of the need of good taste in the selection of music; 
(d) the mention of a curious instrument called the “psal-mallett,” which 
was presented to the College, and which, as far as I know, has escaped 
notice by historians of music (Grove, for instance, does not mention it). 
As we know from the Annual Letter of 1609, this instrument was 
presented by its English inventor in that year: “... a certain nobleman 
presented to us a noble instrument hitherto unknown, which he in- 
vented and caused to be built, allowing only this one specimen to be 
manufactured.” * The caution of the inventor prevents us from know- 
ing today precisely what the “psal-mallett” was; unskilled in these 
things, I hesitate to guess; but I make bold to suggest that those in- 
terested in the origins of the pianoforte might do worse than to inves- 
tigate this clue at St. Omers in 1609. To come to Schondonch’s in- 
ventory: 
Musica INSTRUMENTS AVAILABLE 4 

1. The music of the “whole consort”, as it is called, of viols is highly to be 
esteemed, and the students are to be carefully trained in this. 

2. The “broken consort” is much more delightful, however, for the reception 
of guests and persons of distinction, especially if the selections are well-chosen and 
pleasant. 

3. In the “broken consort” the following instruments are best: the bass viol, 
or viol da gamba; the lute, or, wanting this, the orpharion; the treble viol; the 
cither; the flute; add the tenor violin and the bassoon for effectiveness and charm. 

4. The music of wind instruments is full of majesty, especially for church 
services, for the reception of persons of high rank, and for the theatre. Such 
instruments are the hautbois, which does not over-tax young performers, and the 
recorder; but the former is the more majestic. 

5. Other wind instruments require more lung-power, e.g., the sackbut and 
the cornett. 

3 Archives du Royaume de Belgique (Brussels), Archives jésuitiques, province gallo-belge, 
carton 31a: Litterae annuae Collegii Audomarensis, 1609; there is a transcript at Stonyhurst, 
MS. A.IV.13. The Letters were written annually, in accord with Jesuit custom, from the College 
to the provincial superior; not printed; summarized by Henry Foley, “Records of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus,” London, 1877-1883, VII (2), 1147-1176. 

4 Louvain Univ. Lib. MS. D. 321 (160), pp. 29-30; the details immediately following the 
translation are taken from pp. 27, 38. I have checked my translation here with “Grove’s 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” ed. H. C. Colles (3rd ed., Macmillan, 1935), consulting 
the articles on instruments mentioned, a task that proved fascinating. 
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6. One may recommend also the instruments with metal strings to be plucked, 
not with a plectrum as the cither, but with fingers and thumb, as the orpharion; 
the psal-mallett recently invented in England and given to us by the inventor; the 
Irish harp, if there is someone who knows how to play it; the Italian theorbo, 
which has strings of gut. 

7. The organ and the harpsichord are suitable and pleasing for church music. 

8. With the Rector’s permission, anyone who is studying voice or instruments 
may go to the music-masters for a daily lesson. 


And, finally, the writer speaks of a permanent record to be kept, show- 
ing a list of the St. Omers chest of instruments with the names of the 
benefactors who presented them. The humanity of Schondonch’s in- 
ventory, together with its notable variety for its place and date, will 
commend it to college musicians and historians of music today. Else- 
where his Constitutiones show concern lest devotion to music should 
interfere with the hours to be given to classical studies, a primary 
pursuit at St. Omers; and provision is made for training in singing 
for all students immediately after the mid-day and evening meals. 
The beginnings in vocal and instrumental music, from which the 
College progressed under Schondonch to the perfection attained before 
his death and manifest long afterwards, are recorded in various sources. 
Thus we learn that as early as 1600 the Countess de Zueda and her train 
were entertained with “a ‘broken consort’ and Greek and Latin verses.”® 
In 1602, the Bishop of Saint-Omer presented an organ to the college 
church, and an English nobleman presented a harpsichord; in the 
same year the Duke of Navarre, on the way to England with his suite, 
spent Holy Week at the College, and professed his delight in two hours 
of vocal music to which he listened before the “Holy Sepulchre” in the 
church. During this year also, the Bishop-elect of Arras, at the close 
of a month spent in making the Spiritual Exercises at the College 
preparatory to taking possession of his see, was honored with a theat- 
rical performance of “Humphrey,” at which he was surrounded by an 
escort of musicians “who at intervals played in ‘broken consort’ and 
sang in Greek and Latin.” * The Constable of Castile, meeting the Earl 
of Hertford in the Netherlands in 1604 to arrange the peace between 
James I and Spain, stopped at the College: “It was remarkable how 


5 Litterae annuae Societatis Jesu, 1600, p. 717. These Letters, normally printed for each 
year, are a digest made at Rome, of the digests sent by each provincial superior each year, of the 
Annual Letters written him from his colleges. 

6 Foley, “Records,” VII (2), 1148. 

7 Litt. ann. S.]., 1602, p. 684. 
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delighted he was with our vocal and instrumental concert, and with 
the Greek and Latin verses.” * Musical entertainment was a feature 
of the hospitality offered to Bentivoglio, the Papal Nuncio, in 1609, as 
he says in a letter of that date, mentioning a formal concert as well as 
incidental performances.’ In 1614, the singing of the Litanies in the 
church on Sundays and feast days attracted so many townspeople that 
for their convenience the hour was changed from eight o’clock in the 
evening to five in the afternoon.’ Music continued to flourish after 
Schondonch’s death in 1617. Three years later, a new organ costing 
1250 florins was presented to the church.’ The quality of the musical 
training at St. Omers during these years is recognized in a pasage in 
the records of the English College of Liége, whither a dozen boys 
finishing at St. Omers migrated about this time (1624), the chronicler 
remarking the improvement in church music, vocal and instrumental, 
consequent upon their coming.’* That the resources of St. Omers 
were not exhausted by this migration would appear, with probability, 
from the express satisfaction of the Prince-Governor of Artois in the 
music incidental to a splendid reception given him by the College dur- 
ing 1624 (though whether before or after the migration is not clear),* 
with certainty, from the account of the visit of the Princess Isabella, 
ruler of Belgium, to town and College in 1625, when the chronicler 
mentions with pride the vocal and instrumental music arranged for her 
in the church, and the fact that, after enjoying a masque presented for 
her by the school, she returned on several successive days “and spent 
some time in listening to our music.” ** 

I have spoken of the daily rehearsals instituted by Schondonch. 
That these were a source of enjoyment to the Jesuits and their students 
is disclosed, in satirical vein, by Lewis Owen (no friend of St. Omers) 
in his “Running Register” (1626): *° 

Againe, many of the Students, especially those of the better sort, have skill in 
Musicke, and therefore must play the Fidlers, and sing a merry song to make the 


8 Ibid., 1604, p. 683. 

9 Foley, “Records,” VII (2), 1153-54. 

10 [bid., V, 426. 

11 [bid., VII (2), 1157. 

12 Tbid., p. 1177. 

13 [bid., p. 1159. 

14 [bid., p. 1162-63. 

15 Lewis Owen, “The Running Register: Recording a True Revelation of the State of the 
English Colledges, Seminaries and Cloysters in all forraine parts. Together with a briefe and 
compendious discourse of the Lives, Practices, Coozenage, Impostures, and Deceits of all our 
English Monks, Friers, Jesuits, and Seminarie Priests in Generall,” London, 1626, p. 9. 
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holy Fathers merry, and to digeste their meate. These and the like be their 
ordinarie recreations after supper, which they call their Postpast. 


Wadsworth, too, in his “English Spanish Pilgrime” (1629), mentions 
in passing the Rector’s satisfaction in music, stating that he was wont 
to go daily after dinner “to hear them [the boys] play their musicke, 
which is in a great Hall over the Refectory.” ** 
* * 
* 


Enthusiasm for the Latin theatre running high at St. Omers, it was 
inevitable that to this should be wedded the eager skill in music which 
I have described. The importance of the St. Omers theatre demands 
separate treatment for it; but the evidence of its dependence on music 
may be gathered from two sources chiefly: the text and stage-directions 
of extant manuscript and printed plays; and certain surviving regula- 
tions made by higher superiors in their effort to keep both the plays 
and their music within bounds. 

Five Latin tragedies by Joseph Simons, some of them extant in 
manuscript, all of them later printed, were written and produced at 
St. Omers while Simons was a master there, from 1623 to 1631: 
Vitus, Mercia, Theoctistus, Leo Armenus, Zeno." These illustrate our 
point in the college theatre of the generation following Schondonch’s 
death. For a later generation, to show the persistence of music in plays, 
three tragedies of William Banister, master in the school c. 1664, in 
which year his plays were produced, may be consulted in their extant 
manuscripts: Jephthe, Andronichus, Perseus et Demetrius.* But we 
shall confine ourselves to Simons, who is of major importance, both as 
utilizing music on the stage to an impressive extent and as provoking 
thereby, in all probability, restrictions on both music and plays. 

16 James Wadsworth, “The English Spanish Pilgrime, or a New Discoverie of Spanish 
Popery and Jesuiticall Stratagems,” London, 1629, p. 16. Wadsworth had been a student at 
St. Omers from 1618 to 1622. 

17 Josephi Simonis Angli e Societate Jesu Tragoediae quinque Quarum duae postremae nunc 
primum lucem vident, Liége, 1656. The duae postremae are Vitus and Leo Armenus; Mercia 
and Zeno had previously been published (Rome, 1648; Antwerp, 1649); Theoctistus also 
(Liége, 1653). MSS. of Zeno: Cambridge Univ. Lib., St. John’s, Stonyhurst, Brit. Mus.; of 
Leo Armenus, in the same libraries, except Brit. Mus. 

The date of first performance, except for Leo Armenus is established by B.M. Add. MS. 
9354, Registrum Audomarensis Anglorum Gymnasii, a record of prize-day programs from 1622 
to 1670, folios 5, 14, 20, 37%. Leo Armenus may safely be dated within a lacuna in the record, 
1624-1629, for reasons too long to discuss here. 


18 B. M. MS. 15,204 contains the text of the three plays with a note dating two; B.M. Add. 
MS. 9354, fol. 232%, dates the third. 
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Simons’ texts show music wedded to drama chiefly in two ways: 
incidentally, as might be expected, in interludes separating the acts, 
and in occasional ballets and songs; structurally, and more skilfully, in 
scenes where music vitalizes the dramatic atmosphere, and in dumb 
shows and ballets that contribute to the dramatic framework of the play. 
Of his incidental use of music nothing need be said, except that it is 
generous; his structural use of music is impressive when one remembers 
that he wrote for a college stage. 

It would be impossible, without dwelling at great length upon the 
clear supposition of a supernatural background that marks Simons’ 
work (as indeed the work of all tragic writers of his school), to demon- 
strate his striking structural exploitation of celestial music, as in a 
prison-scene in Vitus (V, i), and a dream-scene in Mercia (I, iii). The 
peculiar effect of the scene in Julius Caesar where Lucius plays for 
Brutus in his tent (IV, iii) is at least partly attained by Simons in his 
Zeno in a scene where the melancholy Longinus turns to the song of 
his boy-lutanist (II, i)."° The chant and organ-music in the Matins- 
scene of the quick climax of Leo Armenus, in which the villain-hero 
intones his own destruction (V, iv), also illustrate music operative in 
the action of the play. 

Because the musical dumb show and ballet, especially the latter, were 
chiefly effective in calling down upon the St. Omers stage the official 
restrictions, to which we shall shortly come; and because it was not 
their nature but their prodigality that invited regulation, I will not 
here distinguish between their incidental and their structural use. I 
may remark, however, that they are used structurally often and skil- 
fully, and that Simons cannot be charged with using them merely for 
decoration. He employs them in plenty; and all of his ballets, of course, 
and several of his dumb shows, involve music. 

One example of the musical dumb show will suffice to show how 
it is managed. I choose a scena muta occurring early in Zeno (II, i), 
used to foreshadow dramatically the trend of the whole play; it should 
be noted that Longinus and Anastasius are rivals scheming for the 
crown of Byzantium: ” 


19 B.M. MS. Harleian 5024—67a gives the musical notation for the song. 

201 have used here the translation provided in [?Sir William Killigrew], ‘The Imperial 
Tragedy” (London, 1669), which is itself a free translation and adaptation of Simons’ Zeno; 
the passage quoted is from Act II, lines 51-62, p. 12, of the English play. There is a copy 
(last leaf missing) in the Newberry Library, Chicago, bound with Killigrew’s “Four New Playes” 
(1666), access to which I here gratefully acknowledge. St. Louis University Library has a 
photostat of the complete copy in the Library of Congress. 
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Enter Fortune blinded, carrying in her hand a wheele of skie colour spotted 
with gold, to which is fastened on one side a gold Crown, and opposite to it an 
Ax; to the handle of the wheele is fastened a gold rod, which Fortune pulling by 
intervals as she Dances, makes the wheele turn: To her inters a man drest like 
Longinus, who dances with Fortune, she, letting down her wheele, seems to offer 
him the Crown, which he catches at; but by a quick turn of the wheele, is pre- 
sented with the Ax: Then enters another man drest like Anastasius, who dances 
with them, and as often as he meets the first Man, bows low to him; but at last 
comes behind, and trips up his heels. Then Fortune presents the Crown to the 
last Man: and so all dance off severally. 


Much of the effectiveness of this scene, which follows immediately 
upon the Longinus-lutanist scene mentioned above, consists in its 
dramatic irony: it is enacted in the presence of Longinus asleep, but is 
not at all meant to visualize any dream of his—rather, it visualizes 
what he does not dream of. For the music, the lutanist presumably 
gives way to the “consort”. The music and dancing involved in “scenae 
mutae” like this—and there are many of them in Simons’ plays— 
relate them closely to the ballet, which, on the Jesuit stage, principally 
at Paris but notably enough here at St. Omers, was the chief substitute 
for the ancient tragic chorus. 

Each of Simons’ five tragedies employs the ballet liberally within 
the act, there being nine instances of this in all. His Vitus (IV, iv) 
has a play-within-the-play based on the story of St. Genesius the come- 
dian, in which the actor, burlesquing Christianity before Diocletian, 
takes the réle of a victim of obesity who calls on the gods for relief: 
Mercury, descending in answer, summons the healers of tradition 
(Phoebus, Aesculapius, Machaon, Paeon, Cheiron, Melampus), who 
enter dancing to music as he names them, and perform a set ballet. In 
Theoctistus (Il, ii), a black magic initiation-scene includes the evoca- 
tion of six Genii in distinctive costume: Ambition, Envy, Perfidy, 
Cruelty, Fear, Despair; “the music begins: enter the Genii dancing.” 
In a scene of Mercia (I, vi) set in the forest of Staffordshire, a royal 
hunting party, disposing themselves on a grassy bank to rest, are re- 
freshed with a ballet of Fauns. During the coronation festivities later 
in the same play (II, i), there is a ballet of the Soldiers sprung from 
the earth in an allegory of Cadmus and the Dragon’s Teeth; and in the 
last act, a ballet of gods with their singing attendants (V, i). In Leo 
Armenus (I, i) the wakeful Emperor invites sleep by a ballet of Dreams; 
there is a ballet of Drunkards in a play-within-the-play (III, ii). In 
Zeno (Ill, ii) a structurally important play-within-the-play includes 
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an even more pivotal ballet of Soldiers; and the tippling-scene in which 
occurs the climax of the tragedy has a double ballet of Aethiopians and 
of Satyrs (V, viii). It will be seen that the musicians of St. Omers 
were given little rest when Simons put on a play. One wonders, seeing 
his numerous and really interesting, better than Senecan, ghosts, how he 


refrained from making them perform a ballet. 
* * 


* 


This prodigality of music and dancing in the St. Omers theatre 
of Simons’ day did not escape domestic criticism. According to the 
Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, each of the several Jesuit houses 
or colleges forming a Province must be visited by the provincial superior 
each year; and all members of those institutions may communicate at 
will during the year with both the provincial superior and the general 
superior in Rome. This understood, the origin of certain documents 
now to be cited will be clear. 

Probably as an aftermath of his official visit to the College in 1631, 
the English Provincial, Richard Blount, formulated some regulations 
about dialogues and plays which, together with his official answer to 
certain doubts about the interpretation of his regulations respectfully 
proposed by the administrative officers of St. Omers, attribute the 
recognizedly excessive length of dramatic programs to the multiplicity 
of ballets and musical interludes." The second of these documents is 
dated March 24, 1631: now the date of the first performance, as far as 
we know, of Simons’ Zeno is August 7, 1631; ” hence, if this play shows 
the moderation recommended by the Provincial, surely the charge of 
previous excess was well founded. I am inclined to think, however, 
that an exception was made in favor of music in Zeno because it was 
the tragoedia solemnis that closed the school year. That the exception 
again tended to become the rule is indicated in a letter from Rome, 
dated October 21, 1634, in which the Father General complains to the 
Provincial that, according to report, the limits set in 1631 are being 
disregarded: * 

21 Louvain Univ. Lib. MS. D. 321 (160), folios 13-14: Observanda circa Declamationes 
Statuta a R. P. Richardo Blondo anno 1631 et a R. A. P. N. eodem anno approbata. The abbre- 
viation, “R. A. P. N.,” stands for Reverendus admodum Pater Noster (in the ablative) and means 
Vitelleschi, Jesuit General in Rome; folios 14-16%: Responsa ad Dubia Proposita a Praefecto 
Studiorum et Professoribus circa memoriale de declamationibus nuper emissum. 24 martii 1631. 
et aR. A. P. N. approbata. 


22 B. M. Add. MS. 9354, fol. 37’. 
23 Louvain Univ. Lib. MS. D. 321 (160), fol. 17: Mutius Vitelleschi to Richard Blount. 
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I am aware that Your Reverence has formulated for the College of St. Omers 
certain regulations regarding plays and public dialogues, regulations which are not 
merely reasonable but, I may say, liberal. And yet I hear that those in charge 
there, exceeding the limits you have set, are producing plays too frequently and at 
too great length. Therefore, lest studies and, as may easily happen, good order 
should suffer from this excess, I have no doubt that Your Reverence will see to it 
that your prudent regulations shall be carefully respected. 

Though he does not say so, it would seem probable that music was 
largely responsible for the prolixity deprecated by the General. This is 
plainly indicated by phrases in some notes by Blount’s successor as 
English Provincial, Henry More, written under date of April 14, 1638, 
and left as a memorandum at St. Omers; in these, reiterating the three- 
hour limit for plays and their adjuncts, he incidentally reveals that 
even in informal declamatory programs music was used, and that 
during dialogues without scenery there was music not only at the be- 
ginning and the end, but also within the piece.** On June 27, 1643, the 
General wrote to St. Omers recommending the abolition of the ballet 
in conformity with a recent decision to this effect adopted by the Jesuit 
theatres in the continental colleges of the neighborhood of St. Omers:” 

Regarding ballets, I should prefer that you omit them in producing plays, 
especially since they have been banned from their theatres by both the Gallo-belgic 
and the Flandro-belgic Provinces, to whose practice in this matter you ought to 
conform. 


However, in 1653 music and dancing were still being taught at the 
College “by two skilled masters brought from England,” as is stated in 
the Annual Letter of that year.** Now a statement like this in the 
Annual Letter, addressed to the Provincial and through him to the 
General, can only mean that the restriction had been removed; by way 
of explanation, I suggest that the splendor of the ballet in the Jesuit 
theatre of Paris, extraordinary at this time, may have helped to save the 
ballet elsewhere.” Hence the writer of a quasi-historical document of 
c. 1656 could dwell with relish on the music and dancing in the Saint- 
Omer theatre of his day, describing with spirit the wedding of music 
with drama in the annual tragoedia solemnis:* 


24 Ibid., folis 16%-17: Notae ad Ordinationem et Responsa circa Declamationes. 

25 Angliae: Epistolae Generalium, 1643: Vitelleschi to John Turner, Prefect of Studies at 
St. Omers; photostat of Roman original MS. in the Archives of the English Province. 

26 Litterae annuae Collegit Audomarensis, 1653, transcribed in Stonyhurst MS. A.IV.13. 

27 See Ernest Boysse, Le Thédtre des Jésuites, Paris, 1880, pp. 31 ff., 113 ff.; for later de- 
velopments, Gabriel Francois Le Jay, Bibliotheca Rhetorum, Paris, 1725, Il, 523 ff. 

28 Stonyhurst MS. A.VII.50, I, 234 ff., Epistola nuntiatoria in qua describitur Coll. Angl. 
Audomari: a model exercise in Latin writing composed by John Carey, a master at St. Omers, 
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But the players’ great triumph comes at the close of the school year, when 
before a crowded house they present a noble tragedy so effectively that during the 
three or four, and sometimes more, hours it takes, no sign of restlessness appears 
in the audience, not a sound is heard there save that of outbursts of applause at 
some startling felicity of achievement. For to say nothing of the pleasing content 
and the majestic poetry of the play itself, to say nothing of its magnificent 
theatrical setting, cries of approval and admiration are evoked by the comeliness 
and dignity of the actors, by the gracefulness of the dancers, whose artistry enables 
them to perform with the greatest ease the most intricate figures in their rhythmic 
evolutions, and by the harmony of the musicians which fills the ear with delight. 


In Banister’s plays of 1664, music and dancing are still in use: in 
Andronichus a Virgilian bard, Iopas, with his lyre figures in scattered 
songs, and a troop of singing boys provide songs and ballets in Perseus 
et Demetrius; while, as in Simons, there is a “Musical Chorus, or an 
Interlude” between the acts.” And a century later, reviewing the last 
days of the school on its dispersal in 1762, a survivor of St. Omers 
could still mention dancing as one of the gentlemanly accomplishments 
cultivated there.*° 

It is clear that Schondonch’s initial interest in music at St. Omers 
was fruitful; and that neither the ample collection of instruments on 
which he dwelt with so much satisfaction, nor the English voices they 
accompanied and the English feet they animated, especially on the 
stage, were allowed to fall idle even when Schondonch himself had 
long been dust. 





which, while it is not history, must yet, in view of circumstances, have adhered substantially 
to fact, allowance being made for flourishes. 

29 B. M. MS. 15,204, passim. 

30 Stonyhurst MS. A.III.20, pp. 2-5: “Short account of the Expulsion of the English Jesuits 
out of St. Omers,” written by Ralph Hoskins. 

31 The form “St. Omers,” used throughout, is a corruption sanctioned by constant English 
usage. See John Gerard, “Stonyhurst College,” Belfast, 1894, p. 2, note. 
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FROM BEETHOVEN’S WORKSHOP 
By MAX UNGER 


T IS no easy task to understand with perfect clarity the psychological 

and spiritual relationships in Beethoven’s work. True, there are 
extant more books, notebooks, and pages of rough drafts from him than 
from any other great musician; but, meaningful as they are in some 
respects, for the most part they show the progress of works only from 
the outside. Especially the nature and manner of the real artistic con- 
ception remain almost always completely closed to anyone looking 
into these papers. Add to this that Beethoven only rarely expressed him- 
self in words on questions of art; instead he wrote almost exclusively 
letters that concerned everyday affairs and the sale and publication of 
his works. 

In considering the primary forces of his work, therefore, we find 
ourselves first of all referred to his contemporaries’ reports. Now, if we 
make inquiries of other musicians in his circles, we come upon remark- 
able contradictions. For the most part, these are traceable to two causes: 
in general, to the frequent use of symbolical expressions in questions of 
musical aesthetics and, in particular, to the awkwardness of Beethoven’s 
verbal expression. That these misunderstandings have produced an 
after-effect right down to our own time, no alert observer of recent 
literature on the master can fail to notice. 

Among the traditions regarding the mainspring of his work, one of 
the most noteworthy seems to me to be a bit of information given by 
Louis Schlésser, court conductor at Darmstadt. In the spring of 1823 
he was privileged to associate as music student with the tone-poet, and 
from him Schlésser received expert opinion on his own attempts at 
composition. On such an occasion Beethoven informed him: 


Ich trage meine Gedanken lange, oft sehr lange mit mir herum, che ich sie 
niederschreibe. Dabei bleibt mir mein Gedachtniss so treu, dass ich sicher bin, 
ein Thema, was ich einmal erfasst habe, selbst nach Jahren nicht zu vergessen. 
Ich verandere manches, verwerfe und versuche aufs neue so lange bis ich damit 
zufrieden bin; dann aber beginnt in meinem Kopfe die Verarbeitung in die 
Breite, in die Enge, Hohe und Tiefe, und da ich mir bewusst bin, was ich will, 
so verlasst mich die zu Grunde liegende Idee niemals, sie steigt, sie wachst empor, 
ich hére und sehe das Bild in seiner ganzen Ausdehnung, wie in Einem Gusse vor 
meinem Geiste stehen, und es bleibt mir nur die Arbeit des Niederschreibens, die 
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rasch von statten geht, je nachdem ich die Zeit eriibrige, weil ich zuweilen 
mehreres zugleich in Arbeit nehme, aber sicher bin, keines mit dem anderen zu 
verwirren. Sie werden mich fragen, woher ich meine Ideen nehme? Das vermag 
ich mit Zuverlassigkeit nicht zu sagen; sie kommen ungerufen, mittelbar, unmit- 
telbar, ich k6nnte sie mit Handen greifen, in der freien Natur, im Walde, auf 
Spaziergangen, in der Stille der Nacht, am friihen Morgen, angeregt durch Stim- 
mungen, die sich bei dem Dichter in Worte, bei mir in Tone umsetzen, klingen, 
brausen, stiirmen, bis sie endlich in Noten vor mir stehen.* 


But even this description contains a few uncertainties and obscurities. 
Above all, anyone who knows Beethoven’s musical notation must 
wonder at what Schlosser asserts in the very beginning: that the com- 
poser often carried his ideas around with him in his head for a long 
time, gave them final form while they were still in his mind, and thus 
worked them up in all directions, then for the first time to write them 
down quickly. According to the evidence of the sketch books, this 
account must rest upon a misunderstanding; for in these very books we 
see the ideas pass through many and various stages right to the final 
form, to be utilized further in the actual manuscripts in all possible 
ways. 

As to the meaning that the word Idee (“idea”) must have towards 
the end of the description, there need really be no doubt. As at the 
beginning, it is clearly there a matter again of musical thoughts, ideas, 
motives, or themes. But what shall we understand by the Idee in the 
larger sense of the word, as it lies at the basis of all the musical works 
of the master? According to this account it might almost appear as if 
all his greater works rested upon programmatic ideas. But let us leave 
the question open for the time being and turn first to the most impor- 


1 “Before I write my thoughts down, I carry them around with me for a long time—often 
for a very long time. Nevertheless, my memory remains so faithful to me that I am sure not 
to forget, even after many years, a theme that I have once grasped. I alter some things, and re- 
ject and try anew until I am satisfied with it. Then, in my mind I begin to elaborate it, broaden- 
ing it here, restricting it there, heightening and deepening it; and since I am conscious of what 
I want to do, the basic idea never leaves me: it mounts, it grows, I hear and see the image of 
it standing before my mind’s eye in full extension as if cast in a single mould; and there re- 
mains for me only the work of writing it down, which progresses rapidly according as I can 
spare the time, for I sometimes take several tasks in hand at once, but I am certain not to con- 
fuse one with the other. You will ask me whence I get my ideas. That I am not able with 
certainty to say. They come unbidden, indirectly or directly; they are so palpable that it seems 
I could seize them with my hands while I am out walking, in the open fields or in the forest, 
in the dead of night or early in the morning, stirred into being by moods such as are converted 
by the poet into words but by me into tones; they sound, roar, and storm until at last they stand 
before me in musical notes.” 

A. W. Thayer, Ludwig van Beethovens Leben, ed. Hermann Deiters and Hugo Riemann 


(Leipzig: 1907) IV, 420f. 
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tant sources of information about Beethoven’s manner of working— 
the sketch books. 

So far as we can trace today, there are extant at least forty such 
volumes and notebooks, exclusive of single leaves and groups of leaves, 
containing the composer’s rough drafts from almost all the years of his 
life from 1798 on. As he made preliminary studies for all his works, 
even the smallest, and as we no longer find any preliminary drafts for 
a whole series of works, some of these sketch books—perhaps even 
many of them—have naturally been lost. As a matter of fact, we might 
well marvel that so much material of this nature has been preserved, 
in view of his famous lack of a sense of keeping things in order. But 
scholars have rightly inferred from this and other indications that 
Beethoven himself attached great importance to them and preserved 
them purposely, carrying them with him time and again in his many 
changes of domicile. He did this so that he might go back at some later 
time, should an occasion present itself, to the store of thoughts that he 
had earlier not utilized. Towards the end of a sketch book of Swiss 
ownership, which I now have at hand, we can read several of the 
master’s words which confirm this interpretation.” Notably this book 
contains work on the Seventh and Eighth Symphonies; it was used 
mainly in 1811 and 1812. In his customary, stylistically awkward 
manner, the composer there writes: 


Auch eine unter vielen Ideen, welche man nicht dort brauchen kann, wo man sie 


fand, ist gut aufzusparen.3 


Here again we see immediately that he used the word Idee really in 
the sense of a musical idea that occurs to a person. 

Now, in view of Beethoven’s laborious method of working, we ought 
not to imagine that he made a fair copy of his greater and greatest works 
directly from the sketches. In these sketches he noted down only the 
thematic scaffolding, ordinarily in one or two lines. Thus these first 
drafts represent mainly aids to memory. We are, in general, to conceive 
of further copies being made between these preliminary sketches and 
the final version, and already approaching rather closely the reading of 
the printed composition. Nottebohm calls them drouillons. There are 
not many of them extant: apparently Beethoven usually destroyed them 


2 These words have hitherto remained unprinted although they apparently represent the only 
testimony to this effect from Beethoven’s own hand and although Gustav Nottebohm and A. W. 
Thayer have already used the volume. 

3 “Also one of the many ideas that cannot be used where they were found—is good to save 
it up.” 
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when he had obtained therefrom his final version; for then they— 
unlike the sketch books—were of no more value to him. 

Verbal notes appear in the above-mentioned volume only in excep- 
tional cases, between or beside the master’s musical notations. Apart 
from frequent notes about technique, instrumentation, and the form 
of an occasional work, they consist mainly of notes of the following 
nature: short entries regarding a theoretical question, his ear-trouble, 
the use of the ’cello, the performance of concert works on the piano, 
intended musical studies in his own home, a plan involving his depar- 
ture on a journey, and several projected compositions: an opera 
Macbeth, various further symphonies, a canon on the name of Prince 
L[ichnowsky |—designated as Patron aller Geiger und Pfeifer (“Patron 
of all fiddlers and pipers”)—, and an overture on particular lines from 
Schiller’s Freudenlied (this overture, however, has nothing to do with 
the Ninth Symphony). Most of the other sketch books contain com- 
paratively few verbal notations such as these. 

It is fortunate that such means of establishing the outward manner 

of the composer’s creative activity has come down to us. Otherwise, the 
traditions are so divergent that a clear opinion regarding the technical 
bases of his manner of working would be impossible. Let us take at 
once the tradition that is still the most confused and confusing: Karl 
Johann Braun von Braunthal (1802-1866), a man of letters, after men- 
tioning Beethoven’s practice of carrying on conversations in writing, 
gives as eye- and ear-witness the following misleading report: 
Bisweilen nahm er ein zweites starkeres Heft aus seiner Herzenstasche—ich meine 
die linke Brusttasche eines schlichten grauen Oberrocks—und schrieb mit halbge- 
schlossenen Augen. “Was schreibt er nun wohl?” fragte ich eines Abends meinen 
Nachbar, den unerreichten Liederkomponisten Schubert, den allzufrith Verklar- 
ten. “Er komponiert”, war seine Antwort—“Er schreibt ja aber Worte, keine 
Noten.”—“Das ist so seine Art: er bezeichnet sich gewdhnlich mit Worten den 
Ideengang fiir dieses oder jenes Tonstiick und setzt héchstens einige Noten 
dazwischen.” * 


Thus the young master Schubert is called upon to confirm such 
nonsense. 


4 “Now and then he took a second, sturdier notebook from his heart-pocket—I mean the 
left breast-pocket of a plain gray coat—and wrote with half-closed eyes. ‘What do you suppose 
he is writing now?’ I asked my neighbor one evening, the matchless song-composer Schubert, 
all too soon taken from us. ‘He is composing,’ was his reply. ‘But he is writing words, not 
notes.” ‘That is his way: he indicates usually for himself in words the order of ideas for this or 
that composition and at most intersperses them with a few notes’.” 

Albert Leitzmann, Ludwig van Beethoven: Berichte der Zeitgenossen, Briefe und persin- 


liche Aufzeichnungen (Leipzig: 1921), I, 335. 
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It would not thereby be denied that Beethoven now and then was 
stimulated to composition by extra-musical ideas. The Pastoral Sym- 
phony, the musical picture of the Battle of Vittoria, the Lebewohl 
sonata, the overtures to operas and plays, and other compositions, are 
ringing evidence of that fact. As someone else, though, the inventor 
Maelzel, gave him the idea for a battle symphony, so an unknown 
aristocratic lady had given Beethoven an order for a “revolution sonata” 
as early as 1802, through the Leipzig publishing firm of Hoffmeister 
and Kiihnel; and Beethoven also was willing to execute the commis- 
sion, but did not get around to it. There must also have been an extra- 
musical plan involved in a symphony which Gottfried Hartel about 
ten years later advised him to write. Of that subject, unfortunately, the 
particulars still remain unknown. The master has indicated the mere 
fact only briefly in a letter to this other Leipzig publisher: 

Sie haben mir einmal einen Brief itiber eine Art Symphonie geschrieben, aber ich 


kann ihn nicht mehr finden. Es war beinahe eine eben solche Idee, die ich schon 
selbst gefasst hatte. 


Finally, the following jottings of Beethoven for a projected Tenth 
Symphony, along with the Ninth, might seem worthy of notice; they 
appear among the rough drafts of 1818: 


Adagio Cantique—Frommer Gesang in einer Sinfonie in den alten Tonarten— 
Herr Gott dich loben wir—alleluja—entweder fiir sich allein oder als Einleitung 
in eine Fuge. Vielleicht auf diese Weise die ganze 2te Sinfonie charakterisirt, wo 
alsdenn im letzten Stiick oder schon im Adagio die Singstimmen eintreten. Die 
Orchester Violinen etc. werden beim letzten Stiick verzehnfacht. Oder das Adagio 
wird auf gewisse Weise im letzten Stiicke wiederholt wobei alsdenn erst die 
Singstimmen nach u. nach eintreten—im Adagio Text griechischer Mithos 
Cantique Eclesiastique—im Allegro Feier des Bachus.® 


But in the last analysis these words also allude to matters more of 
technique than of content, and in them we seek in vain to trace an 
inner spiritual connection. A song of thanks to the Christian God, 
Greek myth, and Bacchic festival? As yet no one has succeeded in 


5 “You once wrote me about a kind of symphony, but I cannot find the letter any more. It 
was just about such an idea as I had already conceived myself.” 

6 “Adagio canticle——Pious song in a symphony in the old modes—Lord God we praise 
Thee—alleluia—either by itself alone or as introduction to a fugue. Perhaps the whole second 
symphony to be characterized in this manner, where then in the last part or already in the Ada- 
gio the singing voices enter. The orchestra, violins, etc., are increased tenfold in the last part. 
Or the Adagio is some way repeated in the last part, whereby then for the first time the singing 
voices gradually enter—in the Adagio, text of Greek myth Ecclesiastical canticle—in the Al- 
legro, festival of Bacchus.” 

Gustav Nottebohm, Zweite Beethoveniana (Leipzig: 1887) p. 163. 
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reducing these notes to a common denominator. After the master had 
completed the Ninth Symphony, he actually tackled a new work of 
the above kind. It seems, however, that he soon gave up the strange 
plan. 
~ * 
* 


Besides Schlésser, other acquaintances of Beethoven have corro- 
borated the statement that in his works he often pictured for himself 
something extra-musical. Ferdinand Ries reports thus: 


Beethoven dachte sich bei seinen Compositionen oft einen bestimmten Gegenstand, 
obschon er iiber musikalische Malereien haufig lachte und schalt, besonders iiber 
kleinliche der Art.’ 


And Carl Czerny states: 


Es ist gewiss richtig, dass Beethoven sich zu vielen seiner schénsten Werke 
durch dhnliche, aus der Lectiire oder aus der eigenen regen Phantasie geschdpfte 
Visionen und Bilder begeisterte, und dass wir den wahren Schliissel zu seinen 
Compositionen und zu deren Vortrage nur durch die sichere Kenntnis dieser 
Umstinde erhalten wiirden, wenn dieses noch iiberall méglich ware.® 


Concerning the slow movement of the piano sonata Op. 2, No. 3, this 
same authority even goes so far as to say: 


In diesem Adagio entwickelt sich bereits die romantische Richtung, durch die 
Beethoven spater eine Compositions-gattung erschuf, in der die Instrumental- 
musik sich bis zur Malerei und Poesie steigerte. Es ist nicht mehr bloss der 
Ausdruck von Gefiithlen, was man hort, man sieht Gemilde, man Aért die Erzah- 
lung von Begebenheiten® 


I hesitate to go on further. True, one might be tempted to consider 
this statement as proof for the correctness of Schlésser’s similar asser- 
tion, that a “picture” was always present to the composer’s mind in 


7 “Beethoven often imagined a particular thing in his compositions, although he customarily 
laughed and scolded at musical paintings, especially at little pieces of this sort.” 

Franz Wegeler and Ferdinand Ries, Biographische Notizen tiber Ludwig van Beethoven, 
ed. A. C. Kalischer (Berlin and Leipzig: 1906) pp. 92f. 

8 “Tt is certainly correct that Beethoven was inspired to write many of his most beautiful 
works by similar visions and pictures drawn from reading or from his own active imagination, 
and that we would obtain the true key to his compositions and to the performance of them only 
through the sure knowledge of these circumstances—if this were still everywhere possible.” 

Carl Czerny, Grosse Pianoforteschule (1847) IV, 62. 

9“In this Adagio the Romantic tendency is already developing, by which Beethoven later 
produced a kind of composition in which instrumental music rose to painting and poetry. What 
one hears is no longer simply the expression of feelings; one sees pictures, one hears the narra- 
tive of events.” 


Ibid., IV, 38. 
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his works—but unfortunately none of Beethoven’s many letters that 
have come down to us and none of his other written testimony con- 
tain even a shadow of corroboration for this idea. The resolution of 
the justified doubt about the authenticity of the report handed down 
by Czerny will be found in his own reference to the romantische 
Richtung (“Romantic tendency”). His explanation comes from the 
later years of his life, and will have to be thought of as an embodiment 
of the poetic Romantic conception of music current in that period; in 
his earlier years Czerny would certainly not have written his comment 
in this form. It is well to observe, moreover, that he did not at all 
maintain that the master Aimself always imagined such pictures while 
working. 

The literary tendencies of the musically inclined Romanticists were 
highly favorable to such explanations of musical compositions, and it 
is thus not surprising that a considerable group of the musical aesthe- 
ticians of the century acknowledged such explanations. But although 
so great a spirit as Richard Wagner himself repeatedly published similar 
pictorial and literary elucidations, Wagner saw clearly that this was not 
the right way to achieve a real understanding of music, and he re- 
mained conscious of the fact that such analyses are to be valued not as 
obligatory but only as unauthoritative similitudes of the tonal event 
and experience. This idea appears clearly in the words with which he 
somewhat excuses his famous interpretation of the Ninth Symphony 
by means of Faust quotations (1846): 


Bei der grossen Schwierigkeit, die demjenigen, der zu einem genaueren und 
innigen Bekanntwerden mit diesem wundervoll bedeutsamen Tonwerke noch 
nicht gelangen konnte, bei seiner ersten Anhérung fiir das Verstandnis desselben 
entsteht, diirfte das Bestreben wohl erlaubt erscheinen, einem wahrscheinlich 
nicht ganz geringen Teile der Zuhorer, der sich in der bezeichneten Lage befindet, 
nicht etwa zu einem absoluten Verstandnisse des Beethovenschen Meisterwerkes 
verhelfen zu wollen—da dies wohl nur aus eigener innerer Anschauung hervorge- 
hen kann—, sondern durch Hindeutungen wenigstens die Erkenntnis der 
kiinstlerischen Anordnungen desselben zu erleichtern, die bei ihrer grossen 
Eigentiimlichkeit und noch ganzlich unnachgeahmten Neuheit dem weniger vor- 
bereiteten, und somit leicht verwirrbaren, Zuhérer zu entgehen imstande sein 
kénnte. Muss nun zuniachst zugestanden werden, dass das Wesen der hdheren 
Instrumentalmusik namentlich darin besteht, in Ténen das auszusprechen, was in 
Worten unaussprechbar ist, so glauben wir uns hier auch nur andeutungsweise 
der Lésung einer unerreichbaren Aufgabe selbst dadurch zu nahern, dass wir 
Worte unsres grossen Dichters Goethe zur Hilfe nehmen, die, wenn sie auch 
keineswegs mit Beethovens Werke in einem unmittelbaren Zusammenhange 
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stehen, und auf keine Weise die Bedeutung seiner rein musikalischen Schépfung 
irgendwie durchdringend zu bezeichnen vermégen, dennoch die ihr zugrunde 
liegenden hoheren menschlichen Seelenstimmungen so erhaben ausdriicken, dass 
man im schlimmsten Falle des Unvermégens eines weiteren Verstandnisses sich 
wohl mit der Festhaltung dieser Stimmungen begniigen diirfte, um wenigstens 
nicht ginzlich ohne Ergriffenheit von der Anhérung des Musikwerkes scheiden 
zu miissen.!? 


Not one of the modern writers who interpret Beethoven’s works by 
pictures, literature, or other images, has found such modest words for 
his procedure or lays so little claim to authoritativeness. 

About the turn of the century Hermann Kretzschmar came out with 
his musical “hermeneutics”, which attempted to establish a scientific 
basis for the expressive significance of intervals by referring to the 
18th century doctrine of the emotions and also by making use of poetical 
interpretative experience. Many of his followers—Alfred Heuss, Moritz 
Wirth, and others—later carried this to an extreme in a way that he 
himself did not sanction. A reaction to this is indicated again by 
Pfitzner’s purely musical conception of all inner musical activity. He 
has, indeed, come much closer to the truth with regard to Beethoven 
than the “hermeneuticians” have done. 

We were already coming to regard the excessively pictorial and 
literary modes of interpretation as thoroughly discredited, when Arnold 
Schering, the successor to Kretzschmar and Abert in the chair of 
musicology at Berlin, suddenly comes out with a new hermeneutic 
variety of Beethoven exegesis, for he would adduce information to the 


10 “In view of the great difficulty arising for a person at his first hearing of this wonder- 
fully significant composition (that is, a person who has not as yet been able to attain a more 
close and intimate acquaintance with it) and in view of the fact that a part of the audience (ap- 
parently not an entirely small part, at that) is in this predicament, perhaps the attempt will seem 
permissible to facilitate for them by suggestions at least a perception of the artistic scheme of 
this composition. This attempt would not, as it were, aim at assisting them in obtaining an ab- 
solute understanding of the Beethoven masterpiece, for that can probably come only from one’s 
own inner contemplation. But since this experience of perceiving the artistic scheme is for them 
of great singularity and quite unimitated novelty, it could be in a position to elude the listener 
who is less prepared and hence easily confused. Now, first of all, it must be admitted that the 
nature of superior instrumental music consists in expressing by tones what is inexpressible by 
words. Thus we believe that we are here approaching only by way of suggestion the solution 
of an unaccomplishable task when we call the words of our great poet Goethe to our aid. Of 
course, his words do not stand in any direct connection at all with Beethoven’s work, and are 
in no wise capable of denoting in any exhaustive way the significance of the purely musical 
creation. Nevertheless, they express so magnificently the superior psychological moods of man 
lying at its basis that a person who is in the very worst case of incapacity for a greater under- 
standing might well content hirnself with holding fast to these moods in order at least not to 
have to go away from hearing the musical work with heart entirely unmoved.” 

Richard Wagner, Saémtliche Schriften und Dichtungen (Leipzig: 1912) Il, 56f. 
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effect that the master in his absolute instrumental pieces held to the 
great works of his favorite writers and tried above all to interpret 
musically their peculiar character. Even in the first volume of his 
work entitled Beethoven in neuer Deutung (C. F. Kahnt Verlag, 
Leipzig), five string quartets and eight piano sonatas are given out to 
be musical interpretations of Shakespearean dramas, and the Hammer- 
klavier sonata (op. 106) to be a translation into music of Schiller’s 
Jungfrau von Orleans; and elsewhere he has also tried to attach extra- 
musical trains of thought to several symphonies, e.g. the Homeric Iliad 
to the Eroica in the recent fifth volume of the Neues Beethoven- 
Jahrbuch. Still more recently he has presented his remarkable thesis 
in a book entitled Beethoven und die Dichtung. According to him, all 
themes and their development should attach themselves closely to at 
least the more important characters and most decisive incidents in the 
poetical subjects. As to the pertinent question, however, of why then 
Beethoven himself did not reveal anything of this, Professor Schering 
believes that it must be answered in this way: that the master wished 
to keep his procedure secret so as not to get the reputation of being one 
of the ordinary programmatic composers of his time; that his procedure 
in composing, in the last analysis, is a matter not of the program-music 
idea then current but of a metamorphosis of characteristic and gen- 
erally human aspects of the principal figures in the drama; and that a 
realization of the correctness of these interpretations must of necessity 
force itself upon the connoisseur of music who is also capable of 
entering into the spirit of the poetry. 

This assumption unfortunately shows itself to be groundless. Above 
all, except for certain imitations of noises and sounds in nature such as 
the rolling of thunder, whistling of wind, sounds of bells, call and song 
of birds, etc., music has such manifold meaning that any considerable 
number of people cannot possibly agree about the character of individ- 
ual movements or even of parts within the movements. With the as- 
sumption of secrets whose existence is so little certain as in the present 
instance, one can prove all sorts of things—or nothing, as well. 

From two examples one can see how little support this theory has. 
Schindler, at one place in his biography of the composer, tells this story 
of his friend (they had become acquainted with each other, inciden- 
tally, only in the later years of Beethoven’s life): 


Eines Tages, als ich dem Meister den tiefen Eindruck geschildert, den die Sona- 
ten in D moll und F moll (Op. 31 und 57) . . . hervorgebracht, . . . bat ich ihn, 
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mir den Schliissel zu diesen Sonaten zu geben. Er erwiderte: “Lesen Sie nur 
Shakespeares Sturm.” Dort also soll er zu finden seyn; aber an welcher Stelle? 
Frager, lese, rathe und errathe!** 


Thus at once Shakespeare’s Tempest must have served as leading-idea 
for the composer two times! There must be something wrong there. 
Schering has recourse to the drama only for the Sonata in D minor, 
and refuses to consider it for the one in F minor. Adolf Sandberger, 
on the other hand, has compared this latter composition with the drama 
in his lectures. I am of the opinion that there must be some misunder- 
standing involved in Schindler’s report, and my opinion is all the more 
plausible as he is the least reliable of all the early biographers of 
Beethoven. We had thus better leave information so doubtful quite 
out of the discussion. 

The Sonata in C-sharp minor (op. 27, no. 2) may serve as a second 
example of the manifold significance of musical compositions. After 
Schindler had given the erroneous information that Giulietta Guicciardi 
was the addressee of the letter to the Unsterbliche Geliebte (“Immortal 
Beloved”), the interpreters of Beethoven actually wished to hear the 
strains of love in the sonata dedicated to her. Only much later did a 
different conception transpire from several lines in a communication 
that Dr. G. C. Grosheim, musical director at Cassel, addressed to 
Beethoven in 1819: 


Sie schrieben mir, dass Sie an Seumes Grab sich unter die Zahl seiner Verehrer 
gestellt haben. . . . Es ist mir immer noch ein nicht zu unterdriickender Wunsch, 
es mége Ihnen, Herr Kapellmeister! gefallen Ihre Vermahlung mit Seume (ich 
meine die Fantasie in Cis moll und die Beterin) der Welt mitzutheilen.’* 


Seume’s poem describes in eight long-drawn-out stanzas how a young 
girl prays to God at the altar to save the life of her father, who is 
mortally ili. Now, right up through Schering the writers on Beethoven 
have always been of the opinion that the idea of bringing the sonata 


11 “One day when I described to the master the deep impression that the Sonatas in D 
minor and F minor (op. 31 and 57) had made upon me, I asked him to give me the key to 
understanding these sonatas. He replied, ‘Just read Shakespeare's Tempest.’ Thus one should 
be able to find it there. But in which spot? Questioner, read, reflect, and divine!” 

Anton Schindler, Biographie von Ludwig van Beethoven (Miinster: 1860) II, 221. 

(This statement forms one of the main pillars of Schering’s new interpretation.) 

12 “You wrote me that at Seume’s grave you esteemed yourself among the host of his ad- 
mirers [in Teplitz]. I have still an irrepressible wish that it might please you, Herr Conductor, 
to inform the world of your union with Seume (I mean the C-sharp minor fantasia and ‘The 
Praying Girl’).” 

A. W. Thayer, op. cit., IV, 173. 
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and the verses somehow into relationship with each other had occurred 
to the master himself. But actually it came from Grosheim: he himself 
has explained how all this is to be understood in a paper which ap- 
peared in 1816 entitled Ueber Gliickseligkeit und Ehre, ein Gedicht 
von ]. G. Seume mit einer Vorrede von G. C. Grosheim (“ ‘On Supreme 
Happiness and Honor’, a Poem by J. G. Seume, with Preface by G. C. 
Grosheim”) as follows: 


Ich hatte eine Komposition zu Seumes Lied “Am Grabe eines Freundes” 
verfertigt. Er war damit zufrieden und sandte mir seine “Beterin”. Ob nun 
zwar der Gegenstand dieses Gedichtes den Charakter, welchen seine musikalische 
Begleitung annehmen soll, augenblicklich bestimmt, so schien mir seine innere 
Oekonomie doch so beschaffen, dass es einer Komposition im Ganzen bediirfe. 
Ich fithlte mich dazu viel zu schwach und befiirchtete, bei der Lange des 
Gedichtes und seiner notwendig langsamen Bewegung, seinen Interpunktionen 
und Casuren monoton und daher langweilig zu werden. Indessen suchte ich 
rastlos unter Haydns, Mozarts und Beethovens Instrumentalwerken eine Kompo- 
sition, die ich dem Gedichte, einem der riihrendsten Gemialde kindlicher Liebe, 
anpassen méchte. Wie gross aber war nicht meine Freude, als ich in des letzteren 
Phantasie in Cis moll eine vollendete Komposition zu Seumes “Beterin” fand. 

Die Beterin kniet am Hochaltar; demnach ist die Scene ein Gegenstand der 
Kirchenmusik. Die harmonischen, in langsamen Formen sich bewegenden, mit 
dem Stiicke selbst anhebenden Noten bilden ein vierstimmiges Kyrie, die Triolen 
geben die Begleitung. Die in verschiedenen Pausen eintretenden, am Ende des 5. 
Taktes anhebenden Noten bilden, indem sie spaterhin aus den oberen Ténen der 
Harmonie einen Zuwachs erhalten, die Melodie zu dem Seumeschen Gedichte. 
Der Mann von Gefiihl wird, wenn er nur einige metrische Kentnisse hat, sogleich 
finden, dass die ersten Worte des Gedichtes “An des Hochaltares Stufen kniet 
Lina im Gebet” bis zum 9. Takte meisterhaft ausgesprochen sind, usw.—Am 
Schlusse des Adagios hat das Gedicht, unter fortdauerndem Kyrie, das Ende der 6. 
Stanze erreicht. Die beiden letzten fallen weg. Das kindliche Gebet um Genesung 
des Vaters ist vollendet, und Beethoven, um das sonderbare Ganze zu vollenden, 
gibt uns hier keine Tone mehr. 

Beethoven hat das wohl nicht geahnt. Es wiirde mich aber freuen, wenn er, 
von der Sache selbst unterrichtet, sie seiner Aufmerksamkeit wiirdigte. Vielleicht 
erhalten wir dann das Werk aus seiner eigenen Hand.'* 

13 “J had set Seume’s poem ‘At the Grave of a Friend’ to music. He was pleased with it 
and sent me his ‘Praying Girl’. Now, as the theme of this poem immediately determines the 
character that its musical accompaniment should assume, its inner nature seemed to me so con- 
stituted that it on the whole needed a musical setting. I felt myself much too weak for the task 
and feared that I would become monotonous and therefore tiresome, in view of the length of 
the poem, its necessarily slow movement, and its punctuating pauses and cesuras. Meanwhile I 
sought indefatigably among Haydn’s, Mozart’s, and Beethoven’s instrumental works for a com- 
position that I might fit to this poem, one of the most touching pictures of filial love I know. 
And how great was my joy when I found in the fantasia in C-sharp minor of the last-named 


composer a perfect composition for Seume’s ‘Praying Girl’. 
The praying girl kneels at the high altar; consequently the scene is a subject for churchly 
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Accordingly, Grosheim had thought of an arrangement for song 
and piano of the first movement of the C-sharp minor Sonata; and he 
sent this paper publicly to the master, with a letter. The composer at 
first wished to carry out the suggestion; apparently he was moved by 
the content of the verses. His participation in the project is shown by 
the fact that a transcript of the poem in his own hand is still preserved. 
As may easily be understood, however, this outlandish intention was 
not then realized, although it must be admitted that the mood of the 
text does go tolerably well with the music. Only it would seem to me 
that this mood—if one is really willing to accept this merging of the 
two—expresses in sound more the solemn surroundings than the prayer 
of the maiden. 

Long after Beethoven’s death others set about re-working this move- 
ment into a Kyrie for voice with orchestra or piano accompaniment. 
Thus here also is an indication of the sacramental mood of this music. 
Ludwig Rellstab, however, imagined thereby the—Lake of Lucerne in 
the moonlight! Thus the subtitle “Moonlight Sonata” goes back prob- 
ably to his instigation. Even such a man as Thayer advocated this title, 
although it today perhaps seems a little too sentimental for our taste; 
Thayer, however, adds the striking reservation: | 


Aber die seelischen Vorgange, welche solche Naturbilder auslésen, sind doch 
mit diesen selbst nicht identisch und keineswegs von ihnen untrennbar.** 


For this same composition Schering has recourse to King Lear, in 
the German translation of J. J. Eschenburg. Schering thinks that 
Beethoven has here provided only three 


. . . Charakterbilder, keine Situationen oder Vorgange. . . . Er wahlte fiir den 
ersten und zweiten Satz . . . die ergreifende 7. Szene im vierten Akte des Trauer- 





music. The harmonious notes, moving in slow figures, beginning with the composition itself, 
form a four-voiced Kyrie, with an accompaniment of triplets. The notes that come in at var- 
ious pauses, beginning towards the end of the fifth measure and later expanded from the upper 
tones of the harmony, form the melody of Seume’s poem. The man of feeling will find imme- 
diately, even if he has only slight knowledge of meter, that the first words of the poem (‘On 
the steps of the high altar, Lina kneels in prayer’) are spoken out masterfully up to the ninth 
measure, etc.—At the end of the Adagio the poem, with its continuous Kyrie, has reached the 
end of the sixth stanza. The last two are omitted. The child’s prayer for the recovery of her 
father is completed, and Beethoven—to complete the wonderful whole—gives us no more tones 
in this movement. 

Beethoven probably did not foresee this. But I should be delighted if he were to honor it 
with his attention, being himself informed of the matter. Perhaps then we shall receive the 
work from his own hand. 

14 “But the psychological processes that release such pictures from nature are not identical 
with the pictures themselves and in no wise inseparable from them.” 

A. W. Thayer, op. cit., II, 257. 
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spiels, da der schlafende Lear auf einem Sessel hereingebracht wird und der Dialog 
mit Cordelia anhebt. Cordelia kiisst den iiber alles geliebten Vater, der jetzt 
erwacht und sinnverwirrt und in schmerzlicher Resignation zu ihr spricht. . . . 
Die ganze feierliche Ruhe der Szene, das Miide, Gequalte, Trostlose in der Rede 
des Greises, auch die Symbolik des Atmens hat Beethoven in die Musik aufge- 
nommen. Es bedarf keiner weiteren Worte. . . . Ihm antwortet Cordelia im 
milden Des-dur begiitigend, tréstend, aufrichtend. Nicht ihre wenigen kurzen 
Reden sind in Musik gesetzt, sondern ihr Charakter als liebende . . . Tochter, die 
ihn nicht fithlen lassen will, dass sich Nacht auf seinen Geist gesenkt. Der 
tiefbewegte Satz bedarf eines liebevollen, sprechenden Vortrags.’® 


Thus we see whither the multiplicity of explanations—also, in my opin- 
ion, the inexplicability—of music can lead and mislead: on the one 
hand we have proof that the composer to a certain extent sanctioned 
the “union” between the poem of Seume’s about the maiden praying 
to God and the first movement of the C-sharp minor Sonata; on the 
other we have Schering, whom the exact understanding of the tradi- 
tion has escaped, reading into the same music the scene of the mad 
king and, for the comforting words of the daughter, having recourse 
to the second. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that Grosheim, and 
perhaps also Beethoven, wished to leave off the last two stanzas because 
they were felt by Grosheim to be superfluous and perhaps also some- 
what annoying. The last one may suffice: 


Eine Thrine netzt auch meine Augenlider; 
Vater, gieb ihr ihren Vater wieder! 

Gern wollt’ ich dem Tode nahe treten, 
K6nnte sie fiir mich so gliithend beten..® 


Of a number of possible further objections to Schering’s theory, two 
weighty ones may be touched on here but lightly. In view of the 
particular nature of Beethoven’s manner of working, he would quite 


15“. | . character portraits and no situations or acts. He chooses for the first and second 
movement . . . the stirring seventh scene of the fourth act of the tragedy, where the sleeping 
Lear is brought in on a chair and the dialogue with Cordelia begins. Cordelia kisses her father, 
whom she loves above all things; and he now awakes and, distracted in mind, speaks to her in 
painful resignation. . . . All the solemn repose of the scene, the tired, tortured, disconsolate ele- 
ment in the speech of the old man, also the symbolism of the breathing—all this, Beethoven 
has absorbed into music. No further words are necessary. . . . Cordelia answers him in soft 
D-flat major, soothing, consoling, and comforting. Her few short speeches are not set to music, 
but rather her character as a loving daughter . . . who does not wish to let him feel that night 
is setting upon his spirit. This deeply agitated movement requires an affectionate, eloquent 
mode of performance.” 

Arnold Schering, Beethoven in neuer Deutung (Leipzig: 1934) I, 69. 

16 “A tear wets my eyelids, too. O Father, restore her father to her again. I would ap- 
proach death gladly if she could pray so fervently for me.” 

J. G. Seume, Sémmtliche Werke, ed. A. Wagner (Leipzig: 1835) p. 649. 
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surely have made notes time and again in his sketch books about the 
literary connections of his musical ideas if he had purposed doing 
dramatic programs or character-sketches. To that, Schering will an- 
swer that the master wished to wipe out even the most trifling remains 
of his literary prototypes in order not to be considered as an ordinary 
composer of program music. But why then did the composer confess 
himself to be a writer of program music in the Pastoral Symphony 
and, above all, in the tone picture of the Battle of Vittoria? And he 
took great stock in this latter work, too, which—although often 
inveighed against as noisy, spectacular music—is nevertheless rich in 
Beethoven traits and merits. Unfortunately, no sketches for this piece 
seem to have come down to us; certainly they would have contained 
many notes with regard to his Idee. The preliminary drafts of the 
Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven’s great tone-poem with its simple back- 
ground of natural scenery, already exhibit many verbal entries regard- 
ing the whole plan. From one place it transpires that he entertained 
the thought of omitting the titles of the separate movements in the 
editions. Although here the meaning of the scenes is easily inferrable 
by any half-way musical person simply from the tones because of the 
many naturalistic touches and the musical symbolism that is for the 
most part unmistakable, the master nevertheless abandoned verbal 
notes just as he did later in the Battle of Vittoria without fearing 
debasement of his artistic dignity. 

It is a piece of special good luck that Beethoven himself was once 
incited to protest by letter against too high-flown hermeneutics being 
practised upon his works and that the information about this has come 
down to us. From the circle of the Bremen conductor Dr. Wilhelm 
Christian Miiller (a group very enthusiastic about Beethoven’s work) 
the composer received several times by post some very imaginative in- 
troductions that a poet there, Dr. Carl Iken, had supplied and had had 
read aloud before the performances of certain instrumental works. 
The first, an elucidation of the E-flat major Concerto by reference to 
a background of chivalric romance, might be endured; but on reading 
the interpretation of the Seventh Symphony—especially that of the first 
movement as a picture of revolution—he felt his patience at an end and 
dictated to young Schindler an answer. 

Es war ein freundschaftlicher, gleichwohl energischer Protest gegen derlei 


Erklarungen, wie iiberhaupt gegen Unterlegung von Texten seiner und jeglicher 
Instrumentalmusik. Beethoven wies auf die Irrtiimer hin, die durch solche Ausle- 
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gungen unfehlbar erzeugt werden miissen. Seien Erklarungen notwendig, so 
sollen sich diese lediglich auf die Charakteristik des Tonstiickes beschrinken, 
welche gebildeten Musikern nicht schwer fallen diirfte, richtig zu geben. Diese 
Aeusserung hérten wir aus dem Munde Beethovens fast jedesmal, wenn Anfragen 
obiger Art oder iiber etwaige Vortragseigenheiten dieses oder jenes Werkes 
gemacht wurden. “Darauf lasst sich nur am Klavier antworten.” Dieses oder 
ahnliches war die kurze Antwort.!* 


Unfortunately, this letter is lost, as is almost all the correspondence of 
Beethoven with the Bremen conductor. But in this instance Schindler’s 
testimony may probably be unimpeachable: Iken’s strained explana- 
tions of the works are extant; Schindler himself wrote the letter at 
Beethoven’s dictation; and there is no apparent reason why the 
biographer—who is elsewhere often very unreliable, to be sure—should 
have invented the incident. In the conversation with Schlosser (assum- 
ing that the account is true) the composer must have meant by the 
questionable word Idee likewise the basic character of a musical 
movement. 

We see, above all, how carefully we must weigh the significance of 
this word in Beethoven. In general, he means by it the musical idea 
which occurs to a person’s mind; on occasion he employed it also for 
objective and perhaps also literary subject-matter, and even—if 
Schlésser’s information is as it should be—for the purely musical char- 
acter that in shorter pieces may remain the same throughout but in 


longer pieces usually varies. 
* * 


My intention here has been merely to achieve some degree of 
clarity regarding the bases of Beethoven’s art. But no one can presume 
to say completely the last word regarding the psychology of the origin 
of his works, for his way of working is so various that any talk of 
principles or rules is thereby out of the question. Here and there, 
indeed, we can say why he has remodelled an idea in such and such a 


17 “Tt was a friendly and at the same time energetic protest against explanations like that, 
and in general against attaching texts to his or any other instrumental music. Beethoven re- 
ferred to the errors that must unfailingly be produced by such interpretations. If explanations 
are necessary, they should be limited solely to the description of the piece, which ought not to 
be difficult for cultivated musicians to give correctly. We heard this remark from the lips of 
Beethoven almost every time that inquiries were made such as the foregoing one or about in- 
cidental peculiarities of performance in this or that work. “That can only be answered at the 
piano.’ This, or something similar, was his brief reply.” 

Schindler in the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung, January 12, 1856, and similarly in his 
biography of Beethoven (3rd edition) II, 210. 
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way, and we can follow in the preliminary drafts his ardent labors 
with the form of it. Only seldom does the final form of a melodic 
thought seem to stand there before him, immediately finished; often 
he struggles with it in a genuinely stirring manner. The initial idea 
for the first theme of the Seventh Symphony came to him—as it can be 
followed in the sketch book already mentioned—in 1809 at the latest, 
and was kneaded back and forth over a considerable number of pages 
until the final form was more or less reached. But then it remained 
there, and apparently was for the first time taken up again in the 
second half of 1811; then it set the whole symphony going rapidly. 
In May, 1812, the score was complete. One must not imagine that 
Beethoven always made an exact plan before beginning a large work 
or that he had settled on the motives or even the basic moods of in- 
dividual movements before he had made some headway in working at 
least on one movement. I have so far seen only one single plan of 
this nature among the many drafts that have passed through my hands: 
the main themes for the four movements of a projected symphony stand 
directly one after another on a single leaf in the Swiss Beethoven col- 
lection. (Like countless others, this plan was never carried out by the 
master.) And what can be said to the fact that only during the work 
on the final movement of the Ninth did Beethoven decide to use a 
chorus, and, further, that he went about for a long time with the inten- 
tion of finding a place in this movement for a—waltz? In Thayer’s 
great work on Beethoven this was suggested for the first time as only 
possible. A note in a sketch book for this symphony—also in the col- 
lection mentioned above—bears out the conjecture. It stands among 
the rough drafts of the spring of 1823 and is as clear as can be: 
Deutscher zum letzten Stiick der Sinfonie (“German [ = waltz] for 
the last part of the symphony”). Various sketches in : time, on leaves 
preserved elsewhere, are to be connected with this remark. In the face 
of such facts, all discoveries of the most beautiful thought-relationships 
go to perdition. 

In general, Beethoven worked hard. He could, of course, have 
written more rapidly; and many incidental works of less weight did 
originate in very brief time. But the most weighty ones cost him 
more application and trouble than people generally imagine; and it is 
really astonishing to observe how, throughout such severe work, in- 
spiration time and again plays a great role, maintaining a wonderful 
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balance between a really demoniacal imagination and a severely critical 
intellect. 

Gustav Nottebohm has made similar and further observations on 

the outline and progress of the composer’s works in the introduction to 
his book Ein Skizzenbuch von Beethoven (Leipzig: 1865). Valid still 
today are the words in which he describes how the sketch books, in 
the last analysis, fail when confronted with the problem of fathoming 
the power of genius: 
Aber dariiber muss man klar sein, dass sie auch manches verschweigen und dass 
wir von allem, was organisch heisst, aus ihnen am allerwenigsten erfahren. Das 
ihnen fehlende Moment Iasst sich nur durch Abstraction gewinnen. Wir suchen 
es in Beethoven, dem Kiinstler, selbst; in der Einheit seines ganzen Wesens und 
Geistes; in der Harmonie seiner Seelenkrafte. Der ganze Mensch mit seiner 
geistigen und seelischen Thatigkeit muss hinzugezogen werden, um die Einheit 
zwischen Erscheinung und Idee herzustellen. Hier liegt der Schliissel zu seiner 
Werkstatte. Wer mag sich aber riihmen, solches Amt der Schliissel verwalten zu 
kénnen? 18 


Considering the diverse nature of the reports on the psychology of 
Beethoven’s work given by his contemporaries, we might be tempted 
to believe that he himself was not fully conscious of the essential nature 
and meaning of his art. That is definitely wrong. So far as can be 
seen, he was himself as clear about it as the most able modern psy- 
chologist of music. There appears in his correspondence and other 
pieces of writing no word that might contradict it. Indeed, in one of 
his letters there are several little-known lines that—except for the 
awkwardness of the sentence structure—might have come from a 
judicious present-day representative of the autonome Musikdasthetik 
(“autonomous musical aesthetics”). In this letter of July 15, 1817, to 
Wilhelm Gerhard, a Leipzig merchant and poet, Beethoven is excusing 
himself in the following words for not having set to music some 
Anacreontic verses that had been sent to him: 


... Sehr beschaftigt war es mehr Unméglichkeit als Unhéflichkeit ihnen hierauf 
nicht zu antworten; zu willfahren ihren Wiinschen aber noch schwerer, da 


18 “But on this point we must be clear: that they also keep some things secret, and that 
we learn least of all from them about everything that is called organic. The main point that is 
lacking in them can be secured only through abstraction. We seek it in Beethoven, the artist, 
himself; in the integrity of his whole being and spirit; in the harmony and powers of his soul. 
The whole man with his mental and spiritual activity must be brought into the discussion in 
order to present the unity between appearance and idea. Here lies the key to his workshop. 
But who can boast of alone having the power of the keys within his jurisdiction?” 

Gustav Nottebohm, Ein Skizzenbuch von Beethoven (Leipzig: 1865) p. 7f. 
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diejenigen Hefte, die Sie mir zusendeten, wirklich am wenigsten zum Gesang 
sich eigneten. Die Beschreibungen eines Bildes gehort zur Malerey, auch der 
Dichter kann sich hierin noch als einen Meister gliicklich schatzen, dessen Gebiet 
hierin nicht so begranzt ist, als das meinige, sowie es sich wieder in anderen 
Regionen weiter erstreckt und man unser Reich nicht so leicht erreichen kann.’® 


Thus it was not easy to get the master interested even in the transforma- 
tion of pictorial poems into songs. Does anyone think that a com- 
poser would write in this way if he had based every one of his absolute 
compositions on a secret program? 

Thus anyone who interprets the works of Beethoven, or indeed 
those of other creators of “absolute music”, must strive to sense the 
values of mood and feeling in addition to the technical and critical 
questions, and to convey these values to the best of his ability to those 
eager for knowledge. But it is not permissible for him to seek for 
basic ideas—literary or otherwise objective—in a place where the creator 
of the music himself has been completely silent on the subject. Cer- 
tainly the word, when compared with the secret of music—for that is 
what it is, indeed—is so powerless that it at most can give only a weak 
reflection of the operation and nature of music. To enliven its per- 
formance, the person who leads others into its world may be permitted 
to seize upon images and other comparisons if he will only not leave 
his listeners and readers in the dark about the fact that these ideas are 
not obligatory. 

(Translated by Willis Wager) 


19“. |. being very busy, I have not answered you, owing to inability rather than impolite- 
ness; but to accede to your wishes is still harder; for those books that you sent me are really 
very little suited to song. The descriptions of a picture belong to painting; in this respect the 
poet may also still esteem himself as a master very fortunate, for his territory is not so limited 
in this respect as mine, which also stretches itself out farther again into other regions, and our 
realm cannot be so easily reached.” 

A. W. Thayer, op. cit., IV, 42. 











THE MUSICAL STRUCTURE OF DE 
QUINCEY’S DREAM-FUGUE 


By CALVIN S. BROWN, JR. 


OMMENTATORS AND CRITICS have usually considered 
The English Mail-Coach, of which the Dream-Fugue is the final 
section, as one of De Quincey’s most interesting works. On the whole, 
they agree that the Dream-Fugue is a fine climax to the work,” and 
their discussions of the power of De Quincey’s rhapsodical style and the 
effective combination of the favorite figures and images of his dream 
fantasy in this piece are both interesting and thorough. It is strange to 
find, however, that no one seems to have devoted any attention to the 
architectonics of this finale. An analysis of its form is the subject of 
this paper. 

Students of De Quincey seem to have been embarrassed by the term 
“fugue”: they refuse to go far into the implications of the title, and even 
in their brief discussions of the fugue it is not unusual to meet with 
gross errors. Thus Mr. E. Sackville West contents himself with a 
reference to “the flying, contrapuntal style of The English Mail- 
Coach,” * and Dr. Lane Cooper, in a study specifically devoted to 
De Quincey’s prose-poetry, goes no further than the remark: “Most 
appropriately did the author name his literary production after a 
peculiar branch of a kindred art.” * As an example of the prevalent 
blunders we may cite Moody’s definition of a fugue as “a species of 
polyphonic composition in which the various voices or parts enter in 
turn with their respective melodies.”* It would be strange if a man 
with De Quincey’s fondness for logic and analysis should have chosen 
his title as vaguely as his critics have understood it. Certainly he could 
not have done so if he knew anything about music. 

1See introductory note in David Masson, The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey 
(London: A. & C. Black, 1897), XIII, 270. All quotations from De Quincey in this paper use 
Masson's text unless there is an indication to the contrary. 

2For a dissenting statement see David Masson, De Quincey (“English Men of Letters”; 
London: Macmillan, 1926), p. 196. 

3E. S. West, Thomas De Quincey (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), p. 244. 

4L. Cooper, The Prose Poetry of Thomas De Quincey (Leipzig: Verlag von Dr. Steele & 
Co., 1902), p. 55. 


5 W. V. Moody, Selections from De Quincey (“The Lake English Classics”; New York: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1909), pp. 28-29. My italics. 
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Evidences of De Quincey’s love of music run through all his works, 
from the adolescent diary in which he listed it as the last of six “Sources 
of Happiness”® to a letter of 1854 expressing his enthusiasm about a 
concert to which he was inviting his daughters.’ This love of music is 
so well known that it is unnecessary to quote evidences here, but since 
many persons profess a great love of the art without even claiming any 
understanding of it, it is necessary to show that De Quincey heard 
music with intellectual appreciation as well as with emotional delight. 
First we may consider two statements that might seem to oppose this 
view. In the 1803 diary, some six weeks after calling music a source 
of happiness, he records that “in the concert-room we talk of the power 
of music, I assert that, the more a man knows of it, the less he feels it.” * 
Perhaps here, as elsewhere in the diary, he was simply talking for 
effect—or perhaps the statement shows that he considered himself as 
knowing something about music. In the Confessions he tells us that, 
while at Manchester Grammar School, he started to learn to play the 
piano, but gave it up because playing destroyed the “passiveness’” indis- 
pensable to the hearer.” It is clear from the rest of the passage, however, 
that he refers primarily to the anxiety of the performer and to the 
necessity for physical activity as the disturbing factors. 

What right has one to make such an assumption? De Quincey’s 
intellectual interest in music is amply proved by three passages relating 
to widely separated periods of his life. In the Autobiography he tells 
us that, in his childhood, he heard music from time to time at the house 
of one of his guardians. After commenting on various composers, 
he adds: 

But, above all, a thing which to my dying day I could never forget, at the house 
of this guardian I heard sung a long canon of Cherubini’s. Forty years later, I 
heard it again, and better sung; but at that time I needed nothing better. It was 
sung by four male voices, and rose into a region of thrilling passion, such as my 
heart had always dimly craved and hungered after, but which now first interpreted 
itself, as a physical possibility, to my ear.1° 

This is significant, however it may be understood. He must either have 
known at that time what a canon was, or discovered its structure for 
himself and learned the musical term later, or, without understanding 

6H. A. Eaton, A Diary of Thomas De Quincey—1803 (New York: Payson & Clark, 1927), 


p. 152. 
7H. A. Eaton, Thomas De Quincey, A Biography (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1936), p. 490. 


8 Eaton, Diary, pp. 197-198. 
9 Masson, The Collected Writings, Ill, 270-271. 
10 Jbid., 1, 109-110. 
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the musical structure of the piece, have remembered it, after a single 
hearing, so well that he could identify it with certainty after an interval 
of forty years. Whichever he did required musical understanding far 
beyond that of most literary men. The fact that this piece was a canon— 
the musical form most closely related to the fugue—gives the passage 
added interest. A critical approach to music is also shown in the con- 
cert invitation which has already been mentioned: 


There is always great crowding at these concerts, which (as you know) wear a 
vulgar, snobbish character, but always offer the attractions of a severely selected 
and severely trained orchestra, and partially of good music." 


A passage from the Confessions is more important than either of 
these, as it speaks in general terms and attacks the purely sentimental 
approach to music, emphasizing the need for that understanding which 
is essential for any true appreciation: 


The mistake of most people is, to suppose that it is by the ear they communicate 
with music, and therefore that they are purely passive as to its effects. But this is 
not so; it is by the reaction of the mind upon the notices of the ear (the matter 
coming by the senses, the form from the mind) that the pleasure is constructed; 
and therefore it is that people of equally good ear differ so much in this point from 
one another. Now opium, by greatly increasing the activity of the mind, gen- 
erally increases, of necessity, that particular mode of its activity by which we are 
able to construct out of the raw material of organic sound an elaborate intellectual 
pleasure.!? 


We are certainly justified in the assumption that the writer of these 
lines, after listening to music at every opportunity during half a cen- 
tury,” had an accurate understanding of the musical form called fugue. 

Although De Quincey’s visions probably owed something to the 
dream-pictures of Jean Paul Richter (whom he praised in the London 
Magazine in 1821, and translated in two numbers of the same periodical 
in 1824),’* they owed diction and style rather than content or form. 
None of Richier’s dreams has the peculiar structure of the Dream- 
Fugue. The closest approach, one of Emanuel’s visions,”* is nothing 
more than a story told in a series of tableaux. It is interesting to note 
in passing, however, that one of Richter’s characters, having told a 
dream, asks: Was sagst du, Bruder, zu diesem kiinstlich-fiigenden 

11 [bid., III, 390-391. 

12 Eaton, Thomas De Quincey, p. 427, conjecturally places the composition of The English 
Mail-Coach in 1845. 


13 Masson, De Quincey, pp. 72-73. 
14Jean Paul, Traumdichtungen (“Insel-Biicherei” 356; Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, n. d.), 


PP. 27-30. 
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Traume? * Could the word fiigend, by a sort of bilingual pun, have 
suggested the fugue idea to De Quincey? This is at least possible, but it 
is a hypothesis that can be neither established nor disproved. In any 
case, whatever suggestion of the use of fugue-form for the description 
of dreams may have come from Richter, that rhapsodist was himself 
innocent of the idea. 

De Quincey’s idea, then, was to secure for his sequence of dreams 
the grandeur and the effect of variety in unity given by the musical 
fugue. And his method of producing this effect was to follow, as far as 
the limitations imposed by a different medium would permit, the struc- 
ture of the musical form. He succeeded in following it far more accu- 
rately than his commentators have suspected. 

* * 
* 


The full title of the last section of The English Mail-Coach is 
Dream-Fugue: Founded on the Preceding Theme of Sudden Death. 
The practice of taking a fugue-subject from a theme which has already 
occurred elsewhere is common enough, and was ideally suited to 
De Quincey’s purpose, as he had to recount a series of visions all of 
which were derived by his sleeping mind from the incident described 
in The Vision of Sudden Death. At first thought it might seem that 
the “theme and variations” was the form best suited for the purpose, but 
it lacks the strict logic and the resulting inevitability of the fugue; and 
these were precisely the effects for which De Quincey was striving. 
To the possible objection that he may not have thought out the form 
as carefully as the following analysis will attempt to show, it may be 
answered that he probably considered the title of the last section a 
sufficient indication of the form. His explanatory notes (reprinted in 
Masson’s edition) concern themselves entirely with the psychological 
problem of why his dreams of the accident should take on their peculiar 
imagery, and the question of how he has chosen the literary form in 
which these visions are presented is passed over in silence. 

The Dream-Fugue, then, is an original literary use of the prelude 
and fugue. Since there are practically no limitations on the form of the 
prelude, De Quincey uses it as a pause for a rhetorical apostrophe to the 
“passion of sudden death”—an apostrophe headed by the musical direc- 
tion Tumultuosissimamente, and reminiscent of Richter in several 
stylistic elements.*® This section simply serves as a connecting link 


15 Ibid., p. 65. 
16 Cf, Ibid., p. 25. 
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between the accident itself and the fugue of dreams to which it gave rise. 

The greatest problem confronting De Quincey was that of suggest- 
ing the simultaneous voices of the fugue. It is obvious that, since we 
can hear two or more things at once, but can read only one thing at a 
time, counterpoint, which is easy enough in music, is impossible in 
literature. De Quincey’s solution of this difficulty, however, helps to 
emphasize the transmuting power of dreams. His subject is not a 
group of words, but rather a group of ideas: speed, urgency, and a 
girl in danger of sudden death. These ideas remain constant, while 
the varying settings and details perform the function of the shifting 
contrapuntal accompaniment.” 

After a brief prelude, the fugue proper begins with Section I of the 
Dream-Fugue. Here we have a group of dancers on a ship covered 
with midsummer decorations. Their craft runs under the bows of the 
larger ship on which the author is stationed, and vanishes. He is par- 
ticularly concerned about one of the dancers, who is “the unknown lady 
from the dreadful vision.” ** “ “Where are the lovely women that danced 
beneath the awning of flowers and clustering corymbi? Whither have 
fled the noble young men that danced with them?’ Answer there was 
none.” A few more lines, however, serve to introduce the answer.” 

Section II gives an answer, in both the musical and the general 
sense of the word. The dancers’ ship reappears in the distance on a sea 
which has suddenly become stormy. It comes on at terrific speed until 
it is again almost under the bows of the observer’s ship; then it suddenly 
veers off and disappears rapidly into the distance. The girl stands high 
in the rigging. “There she stood, with hair dishevelled, one hand 
clutched amongst the tackling—rising, sinking, fluttering, trembling, 
praying; there for leagues I saw her as she stood... .” This series of 
participles, constant in form, but varying in words, is one of the prin- 
cipal structural elements of the piece. It had already been used in the 
original description of the accident ® and in the prelude to the Dream- 
Fugue. In the fugue itself, it is absent from only one statement of the 


17 The schematic diagram on page 349 will be found helpful in reading the following 
discussion. 

18 Masson, The Collected Writings, XIII, 319.—Because of the brevity of the Dream-Fugue, 
page-references are not given for further quotations from it. 

19 The detailed setting of Section I might be taken as implying counterpoint along with 
this first statement of the theme. The problem here was insoluble, for a bare statement would 
have made Section I disproportionately short. As it is, the first three sections are of very nearly 
equal length. The use of detail sacrifices a minor consideration of form to the more important 
necessity for proper proportion. 

20 Tbid., XIII, 317. 
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subject after Section I. Thus it appears with the statement of the answer 
by the second voice, and generally accompanies the subject and answer 
thereafter. In other words, it is a regular counter-subject. By the device 
of having the subject identified by its content, and the counter-subject 
by its form, De Quincey keeps the two separate, and manages to 
achieve something roughly suggestive of counterpoint. 

The subject and answer of the first two sections form a completed 
unit; and Section III has, as would be expected, a reappearance of the 
subject in a different setting, and with the accompaniment of the 
participial counter-subject. In this vision a girl runs along the shore 
and is engulfed in quick sands. At this point it is interesting to look 
back at the opening lines of the first three sections: 


I. “Lo, it is summer—almighty summer! The everlasting gates of life and 
summer are thrown open wide .. .” 
II. “I looked to the weather side, and the summer had departed. The sea was 
rocking, and shaken with gathering wrath.” 
III. “Sweet funeral bells from some incalculable distance, wailing over the dead 
that die before the dawn .. .” 


The first and third give an atmosphere of tranquility, and are further 
connected by De Quincey’s habitual association of the ideas of summer 
and death; the second is a contrasting storm-scene. Was De Quincey 
consciously trying to suggest the contrast in key between the subject 
(I and III) and the answer (II)? 

It will be noticed that, whereas the first two sections have only one 
paragraph each, the third has two. Its short final paragraph is the 
episode which concludes the exposition. It is derived from material 
used earlier in the same section, and it leads directly into the middle 
section of the fugue. 

This middle part begins with Section IV, and is constructed exactly 
as it should be. The news of Waterloo and victory, the coach carrying 
that news, the cathedral seen in the distance and rapidly approached 
and entered—all these are presentations of material closely connected 
with the subject; but there is a definite departure from the set state- 
ments of this subject found in the exposition. In the middle section 
we expect at least one direct restatement of the subject as well as this 
episodic material; hence we look for another vision of sudden death. 
We are not disappointed. After a considerable interval the girl of the 
visions, now an infant, appears directly in the path of the coach, which 
is now thundering up the aisle of the vast cathedral. There is a moment 
of suspense, and then she vanishes, just as death seems certain. After a 





— 
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dramatic pause, she reappears as a full-grown woman, on an altar of 
alabaster, within the cathedral and yet among the clouds. On one side 
of her is dimly seen the shadow of the angel of death, and on the other 
her better angel prays for her. What we have here is simply a recurrence 
of the subject and answer, the counter-subject appearing with the 
answer only. It will be observed that the answer always saves the 
victim from the immediate peril presented in the subject, but keeps the 
idea of further danger. In the single instance where fugue-form does 
not demand an answer (Section III), the girl goes on to her fate. 

The form of the middle section is not so easy to follow in detail as 
that of the exposition. It would seem that perhaps De Quincey had 
some difficulties with it, and was satisfied (reasonably enough) with 
the general scheme, without trying to imitate music too closely. Cer- 
tainly almost anything connected with the subject and fitting into 
place would be satisfactory in the earlier part, and the subject and 
answer are definitely used. The stone trumpeter is something of a 
problem from the point of view of form, though his dream develop- 
ment from the guard’s horn is satisfactorily explained in De Quincey’s 
note. A number of explanations of his position in the fugue might be 
devised, but none would be so obviously right as to justify its presenta- 
tion here. In Section V we shall see that, towards the end of his fugue, 
De Quincey relied more and more on actual descriptions of sound. He 
did not abandon the imitation of musical form, but the use of the 
trumpeter, organ, and chorus in the last section show the addition of 
another type of musical suggestion to strengthen the climax. 

The final section of the fugue begins with Section V, and the divi- 
sion is clearly indicated by the opening sentence: “Then was completed 
the passion of the mighty fugue.” This conclusion is a summary of 
what has preceded, and a comment on it, offering no new vision of 
sudden death. The musical suggestions come into conflict with the 
musical form in some places, as in the “columns of heart-shattering 
music” from the organ. These “columns” certainly seem to suggest the 
concluding chords, yet they occur early in the section. However, as in 
the middle section of the fugue, the principal structural features are 
clearly discernible. The two long sentences with which the composi- 
tion ends have a weight and a repetition of phrases that may represent 
an attempt at suggesting a pedal. The counter-subject appears for the 
last time, and is followed by a summary of the visions which is an 
unmistakable stretto: mentioning the preceding dreams of sudden 
death in a series of phrases secures the foreshortening and telescoping 
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effect of the stretto, although it is obviously impossible to make the 
phrases actually overlap. After this stretto, the rest of the sentence goes 
on briefly to the peace and unity of the final chords. It is worth while 
to quote these last two sentences in full: 

As brothers we moved together; to the dawn that advanced, to the stars that fled; 
rendering thanks to God in the highest—that, having hid His face through one 
generation behind thick clouds of War, once again was ascending, from the 
Campo Santo of Waterloo was ascending, in the visions of Peace; rendering 
thanks for thee, young girl! whom having overshadowed with His ineffable pas- 
sion of death, suddenly did God relent, suffered thy angel to turn aside His arm, 
and even in thee, sister unknown! shown to me for a moment only to be hidden 
forever, found an occasion to glorify His goodness. A thousand times, amongst 
the phantoms of sleep, have I seen thee entering the gates of the golden dawn, 
with the secret word riding before thee, with the armies of the grave behind 
thee,—seen thee sinking, rising, raving, despairing; a thousand times in the 
worlds of sleep have seen thee followed by God’s angel through storms, through 
desert seas, through the darkness of quicksands, through dreams and the dreadful 
revelations that are in dreams; only that at the last, with one sling of His victorious 
arm, He might snatch thee back from ruin, and might emblazon in thy deliverance 
the endless resurrections of His love! 


The accompanying chart presents graphically the relationship be- 
tween this literary fugue and the musical form.” Each of the three 
lines represents one of the voices of the fugue. A solid line represents 
the subject, S, or the answer, S(A). Long dashes are used for the 
counter-subject, CS, and short dashes for free material. The indica- 
tions above the lines refer to the musical form, and those below to 
De Quincey’s work. Those structural elements which cannot be as- 
signed to an individual voice are written above the entire group for 
the music, and below it for the prose. A few questionable elements may 
be noted. It is certainly unusual for one voice to give the subject twice 
in the course of a single stretto, but the reference to “dreams and the 
dreadful revelations that are in dreams” is needed to make the point 
that the dreams given are only specimens from the series which extends 
endlessly through the apparent infinity of time and space of the opium 
dream. Literally, of course, it is a reference to the cathedral vision and 
the revelation with which the fugue closes. The suggestion of a pedal 
involves the idea of an extra voice, but nevertheless the rhetoric of the 
last sentences seems to have the purpose of a pedal. Since in literature 
the use of several voices can at best be only suggested, there is no reason 


21 This diagram is adapted from a similar general scheme for a four-part fugue in 
Ferguson, A History of Musical Thought, p. 215. 
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Chart for Dream-Fugue 
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for objecting to this extra voice, or falling back on the idea of an 
accompanied fugue. 

A comparison of the first published version of the Dream-Fugue ™ 
with the final version made for the collected edition gives further 
proof of De Quincey’s striving for musical form. There is evidence that 
this first version had not been sent to the press hastily (as were many 
of De Quincey’s articles), and that it had undergone careful rewriting.” 
However, he was evidently not satisfied with the Edinburgh Magazine 
version, and he revised it carefully. The changes made in the first four 
sections during this last revision are slight, and have no bearing upon 
the form of the fugue. Section V, on the other hand, was radically 
altered, largely by omissions. It was reduced to about three fifths of its 
original length, and the excisions sacrificed some of De Quincey’s 
favorite symbols, such as the Pariah, to the exigencies of form. The 
omitted portions contain primarily a speech of De Quincey’s, some 
standard recollections of childhood, a voice from heaven, and an 
implication that the coach itself is in flight from something. A pre- 
mature consolation which is not a part of the subject (musically speak- 
ing) is also removed, as is a phrase of the stretto, “through fugues and 
the persecution of fugues.” This phrase required deletion, as the girl 
was not pursued through fugues, but through many incidents which 
built up into fugues of dreams in the author’s mind. The other omis- 
sions improve the form, as there should be very little new material in the 
final section of a fugue. It appears, then, that De Quincey was well 
aware of the formal difficulties in the last section, that he was still not 
contented with it when he was satisfied with the rest of the composi- 
tion, and that he reduced the extraneous elements as far as possible. 

Summing up the discussion, we may say that De Quincey’s musical 
knowledge and interest suggested to him the use of fugal form, and 
that he applied this form with surprising accuracy and effectiveness, but 
was sufficiently conscious of the differences between the media of music 
and literature not to press the analogy so far as to damage his work. 
The end in view was the presentation of a series of dreams with all 
their agonies and exaltations, and the approximation to fugue-form 
was adopted as the most efficient means for such a presentation. 

22 “Dream-Fugue on the above Theme of Sudden Death”, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
LXVI, no. 310 (December, 1849), 750-755. 

23 A. H. Japp, The Posthumous Works of Thomas De Quincey (London: Heinemann, 


1891), I, 323-325. A version of part of Section IV of the Dream-Fugue, evidently antecedent 
to the first publication, shows no changes of importance from a formal point of view. 











MEDLZIVAL QUARTAL HARMONY: 
A PLEA FOR RESTORATION—PART III! 


By JOSEPH YASSER 


THE BAFFLING History ofr Mepr#vAL HaRMOoNy 


N THE HISTORY of medizval harmony, as ordinarily presented, 

there are confusions and inconsistencies that are often evident even 
to the general reader. But the deeper one goes, in the study of that 
history, the more insistent and the more disquieting one’s doubts be- 
come. Granting that the chronicling of the historical events may be 
accurate enough in the standard scholarly inquiries, the student of 
medizval harmony cannot help wondering whether the inconsistencies 
involved should not be attributed to causes that have nothing to do 
with the events themselves. He may suspect that they spring from the 
interpretation of these events by modern historians, who belong to an 
age psychologically incommensurable, so to speak, with the one which 
they describe, and are unable, therefore, to see some of the issues of the 
earlier age in their true perspective. 

As the reader may have gathered, the present writer is inclined to 
find such a suspicion justified. Let us realize, first, that since the time 
of Rameau, and even, to a certain extent, for a century or two before 
that, every historian has started out by absorbing a set of accepted ideas 
about the various aspects of harmony; and, second, that he has habitually 
viewed and judged in the light of those ideas all the harmonic practices 
he came across in his historical researches. Let it be further remembered 
that one of the principal ideas in this “preconceived” set is the often 
almost subconscious assumption that no complete and self-contained 
system of harmony can possibly exist unless the octave, the fifth, the 
fourth, both thirds, and both sixths (that is, all intervals occurring 
among the first six harmonics, and their inversions) are regarded as 
consonances that require no resolution. From this dogmatic point of 
view, a historic period in which only a few of these intervals (viz. the 
octave, the fifth, and the fourth) are recognized as consonances, repre- 
sents no more than a preliminary step toward the presumably final and 

51 Parts I & II appeared in vol. XXIII, nos. 2 & 3 (April & July, 1937). The three parts con- 


stituting this paper were first read in somewhat shorter form before the Greater New York 
Chapter of the American Musicological Society, March 23, 1937. 
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only satisfactory “tertian” system of harmony which found its funda- 
mental embodiment in the XVIIIth century. 

But assuming provisionally that such a claim for the unique validity 
of the tertian system were essentially legitimate, we should expect any 
“preliminary stages”—specifically the period of the Middle Ages—to 
manifest somehow an unmistakable trend toward that system. We 
should expect, for instance, that the perfect fifth (which so easily lends 
itself to being “halved” in the middle, so as to embrace two thirds, and 
thus represents a natural element in the advent of the tertian system) 
should enjoy greater favor with medizval musicians than the perfect 
fourth, which conflicts, in a way, with the tertian system. However, we 
do not find any such universally favorable attitude toward the fifth in 
the Middle Ages. As a matter of fact, the tendency of many medizval 
musicians was quite the opposite: they often strongly preferred the 
fourth and did not hesitate to express their preference emphatically. 
At any rate, the least that may be stated definitely is that inclination 
toward the two intervals varied in the Middle Ages until the time 
when thirds made their lasting entry into the historical arena as 
consonances. 

This varying preference proves more than anything else that claims 
of exclusive validity, nay, universality, for the tertian system are hardly 
justified. It proves the existence of certain forces in medieval music 
which were craving for “self-organization” on principles quite different 
from those of the harmonic system that was to usurp the field—the 
system that is conventional to-day. Our further examination of these 
forces will show that they were much more definitely on the way to a 
true materialization than one may at first suspect, even though the 
quartal harmonic system, toward which (as the writer believes) these 
forces were unwittingly striving, was never fully achieved by medizval 
musicians, and therefore could not be consciously recognized by them. 
After drawing a brief outline of the quartal system, which we have 
constructed in a purely theoretical way, we shall be able to see more 
clearly the inner connection between it and the harmonic manifesta- 
tions of medieval music to which we refer. 


RUDIMENTS OF THE QuARTAL Harmonic SysTEM 


In tertian harmony, the superposition of the two thirds in regular 
use—major and minor—produces the consonant interval of the fifth. In 
quartal harmony, on the other hand, the superposition of two fourths 
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(the smallest consonances in that system) produces the seventh, which, 
being dissonant, cannot be a part of the basic chord. One of the 
peculiarities of the quartal system, then, is that the fourth, which is its 
smallest consonant interval, serves also as its basic chord. In this 
capacity, the fourth may be called a perfect dyad, since it consists of 
two tones which (to a “quartal” ear) are in a perfectly consonant rela- 
tion to each other. A perfect dyad plays the same réle in the quartal 
system as a perfect triad (major or minor) in the tertian. 

In their simplest form, perfect dyads appear as C-F, DG, etc. 
When their roots are duplicated (either in unison or in octave), these 
chords produce three-part harmony, which is just as regular for the 
quartal system as four-part harmony is for the tertian. Thus, the com- 
binations C-F-c, D-G-d, etc. are regular forms of a dyad. When in- 
verted, they appear as F-c-c, G-d-d, etc. 

The fundamental rules of chord progression in quartal harmony 
are similar to those in tertian. Thus in both systems it is advisable to 
keep the common tones in the same parts, to prefer “stepwise” progres- 
sion in the remaining parts, and to avoid similar motion in all parts 
simultaneously. As to the regulations of parallelism, only consecutive 
unisons and octaves are forbidden in quartal harmony. The rule does 
not apply to fifths because they are inverted chords—inverted dyads— 
in this system. As such, consecutive fifths do not create the confusion 
in the matter of a proper “key-feeling” which appears to be the reason 
for forbidding them in the tertian system. 

A normal cadence in the quartal system must obviously consist of 
two dyads—dominant and tonic—in succession. The identity of the 
tonic dyad is always self-evident, when the key-note of a scale is given. 
As to the dominant dyad, it is bound, naturally, to involve two scale- 
degrees which gravitate to the tonic most powerfully, namely, the 
subtonic and supertonic. 

These two scale-degrees in the quartal system are not the same, 
however, as those in the tertian system. For, as has been pointed out, 
the quartal system is fundamentally associated with the pentatonic scale. 
It is indeed worth noting as additional evidence of this connection, that 
the subtonic and supertonic are separated by the interval of a fourth in 
four out of each five pentatonic modal species.’ For example, the 
subtonic and supertonic of the pentatonic species D-(E)-F-G-a-(b)-c-d 


52 We disregard, of course, the “pién-tones” in this calculation, since they are no more than 
“chromatics” in pentatonic formations. Cf. pp. 333-35, 341-42, and 349 in Part II of this article. 
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form (in close position) the interval of a fourth, C-F, and this fourth, 
naturally, serves as the dominant dyad of this species. Similarly, the 
subtonic and supertonic of the pentatonic species E-(F)-G-a-b-(c)-d-e 
form the interval D-G—another instance of a fourth that is bound to 
serve as a dominant dyad. 

Only in one case out of each five do we find the interval of a major 
third separating the subtonic and supertonic of a pentatonic scale. This 
interval, as we know, is a dissonance in quartal harmony, and must 
therefore be considered as forming not a perfect but a diminished dyad. 
As such, it may fairly well fulfill the functions of a dominant dyad, 
similarly to the diminished triad on the leading tone of the tertian 
system which, as is commonly known, belongs to the dominant group 


of chords. 


CHOoRD-PROGRESSIONS IN QUARTAL HARMONY 


The above exposition should become clearer from a series of ex- 
amples that will illustrate various phases of the quartal harmonic system. 
Almost all of these examples are built, for the sake of simplicity, on one 
and the same pentatonic species: D-(E)-F-G-a-(b)-c-d. We shall begin 
with simple cadences—the true pivots of any strict harmonization. 








Section (a) of this example shows a tonic-dominant-tonic progres- 
sion of dyads in three-part quartal harmony. Section (b) shows a 
similar progression of triads in our regular tertian system (mode 
“D-d”), and is added here for comparison. These two cadences are 
repeated in sections (c) and (d) respectively, but with altered final 
chords. It will be noticed that a fifth is used instead of the fourth at 
the close of the quartal cadence (section c), and a major third instead 
of the minor at the close of the tertian cadence (section d). 

The latter substitution, as is generally known, was common in music 
based on tertian harmony until about the middle of the 18th century, 
the preferred major third itself being nicknamed the Tierce de 
Picardie. This preference apparently arose from the acoustical dis- 


53 In his Dictionnaire de Musique (Paris, 1758, p. 515), Jean-Jacques Rousseau informs us 
that this usage takes its name from the section of France called Picardie, renowned for its 
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crepancies inherent in the minor third, which, despite their subtlety, 
may at one time have been keenly felt by sensitive ears on long sustained 
final notes. These discrepancies manifest themselves, normally, in a 
certain clash between the higher tone of a minor third and one of the 
partials of its lower tone. Thus, in the minor third D-F, the tone F 
(jointly with its harmonic octave-duplications) clashes with the partial 
F-sharp produced by D. The minor third may therefore be termed an 
“jrresonant” interval in the sense that no power of sympathetic vibra- 
tion exists between its two component tones; the major third, then, for 
opposite reasons, should be regarded as a “resonant” interval. 

The same distinction differentiates the fourth and the fifth, the 
former being an “irresonant” interval, and the latter a “resonant” one. 
In the interval D-G, for instance, the tone G (jointly with its harmonic 
octave-duplications) clashes with the partials A and F-sharp produced 
by D. This clash is doubtless responsible for that characteristic impres- 
sion of “hardness” which the modern ear, unaccustomed to quartal 
harmonic combinations, receives from a long-sustained perfect fourth. 
There is no reason, however, why an acoustical “amendment”, re- 
sembling that of the Tierce de Picardie, could not be effected with 
regard to this “hard” interval as well. One will readily recognize, after 
due consideration, that the use of a fifth instead of a fourth at the closing 
chord, as shown in section (c) of Ex. 7, and perhaps even (for practical 
convenience) under the name of Quinte de Picardie, would be perfectly 
justified. 

A certain modal inconsistency—specific in each instance—is the 
price at which the acoustical “amendment” is obtained in both these 
Picardie devices. But in neither case does the involved sacrifice appear 
too great. This is especially true in respect to the Quinte de Picardie 
which introduces a desirable variety into the none too rich quartal 
cadences. But it ought to be used also with especial discretion, since an 
“open” fifth draws us dangerously close to the diatonic border, and, 
under unfavorable circumstances, may affect the integrity of the quartal 
harmonic style. 

A few words may now be added with reference to the two remaining 
sections—(e) and (f)—of Ex. 7. These show again the same quartal 
and tertian cadences as the preceding sections, but with the irresonant 





numerous churches and, consequently, for its widely practised liturgical music, in which the 
major third at the end of compositions in the minor mode remained the rule longer than in 
secular music. 
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endings changed (after the tonic dyad and triad have already been 
reached) to resonant endings by means of auxiliary notes. (The 
penultimate chords are inverted simply for variety.) Nothing else 
remains to be said about Ex. 7, which may now be of immediate service 
to the reader. It will help him to understand the three cadential versions 
of the Gregorian fragment which we harmonized in Part I (Ex. 1, 
p- 174), and of which we then deferred the explanation. These versions 
differ from the set of cadences given in Ex. 7 only in that their penul- 
timate chords are invariably represented in inverted form, which, in 
the writer’s opinion, is appropriate to the melodic fragment treated. 

As for the other divisions of the quartal system, dealing with the 
interrelation of concords and discords, passing and auxiliary notes, 
suspension and anticipation, figuration, sequences, and modulation, it 
will be sufficient for us to illustrate them with a few examples accom- 
panied by brief descriptions. For their fundamental technique is vir- 
tually the same as that in the tertian system, even though the chords 
themselves are different. We may begin with a few progressions show- 
ing the interconnection of various dyads. 


Ex. 8 
(a) (b) 








r 
(aa) 










Resonant ending Resonant ending— 


Section (a) shows a progression of perfect and diminished dyads 
built upon different degrees of the scale. Some of these chords are in 
fundamental position, while others are inverted; some are in close 
harmony, while others are dispersed. It will be observed, incidentally, 
that all dyads are built, originally, out of alternate regular tones of the 
scale D-(E)-F-G-a-(b)-c-d which serves as the general basis for our 
demonstrations. Thus we obtain normally five different dyads: D-G, 
F-a, G-c, a-d, c-f. Consequently, the diminished dyad will invariably 
consist of the notes F-a, unless the pién-tones are also used for the 
formation of chords. An alternative resonant ending (aa) with the 
Quinte de Picardie is given, for comparison, below the irresonant end- 
ing of section (a) both of which are equally legitimate. Sections (b) 
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and (bb) show the same progressions ornamented with passing and 
auxiliary notes; the pién-tone E is quite prominently used here. 

Our next example deals exclusively with the construction of discords 
and their resolution, in the quartal system. 




















We may say, in a preliminary way, that, like the discords of the 
tertian system, those of the quartal system are obtained by means of a 
further superposition of alternate scale-tones. Thus, by adding the note 
A to the dominant dyad C-F we will obtain the dominant discord 
C-F-A, which fulfills the same functions in the quartal system as the 
dominant seventh-chord does in the tertian. 

Sections (a) and (b) of the above example show the dominant dis- 
cord of the quartal system together with its resolution into the tonic 
dyad, in close and open positions respectively. Sections (c) and (d) 
show the two possible inversions of this discord with their respective 
resolutions. Notice should be taken of the fact that the last inversion 
of this discord (section d) resolves into an inverted dyad. The root- 
form of the dominant discord C-F-A resolves most naturally into the 
irresonant form of the tonic dyad (D-G). However, if a resonant ending 
is desirable after the dominant discord, an irresonant form of the tonic 
dyad should be interpolated between them, as shown in sections (e) 
and (f). 

Section (g) shows another species of three-tone discord (F-A-D) 
and its most advantageous resolution. Sections (h) and (i) show the 
inversions of this discord and their resolutions. Still another species of 
three-tone discord, consisting of two perfect fourths (A-D-G), is given 
in section (j), with its resolution. Its two possible inversions and their 
respective resolutions are shown in sections (k) and (1). A sequence 
of various three-tone discords following each other and flowing ulti- 
mately into a tonic dyad are represented in section (m). 

Two brief progressions, one with plain chords, and the other with 
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melodic figuration, will show how some of these three-tone discords 
could be interpolated occasionally among the various dyads. In the 
following example, the discords are marked by crosses. Both pién-tones, 
E and B, are used in section (b). 


Ex. 10 












ere 

Still more complicated quartal discords of four and five notes could 
be formed by means of a further superposition of perfect fourths, like 
C-F-A-D and C-F-A-D-G, and resolved into the tonic dyad. Similar 
discords could then be formed from each (regular) degree of the scale, 
either in plain fashion or with some of their intervals augmented and 
diminished by means of pién-tones, etc. It will be unnecessary, however, 
for our purpose to demonstrate all these combinations here. 

A few illustrations showing the various forms of suspension and 
anticipation will be found in the following example, which needs no 
extended comment. The weakness of the suspension in section (a) lies 
in the fact that the irresonant interval D-G immediately follows the 
resonant interval D-A, which is particularly noticeable in a close. This 
disadvantage is avoided in section (b). Sections (c) and (d) represent 
double suspensions, and section (e) an anticipation. 


Ex. 11 


9), freak) b) [better] (c) 


« t 
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Modulation is likewise very easily effected in the quartal system. 
The basic rule of the “community of chords”, which we know from 
the tertian system, is fully applied here. This refers, naturally, to the 
simplest modulations, and we do not have to reach out beyond them. 
The following example illustrates a modulation from the scale 
D-(E)-F-G-a-(b)-c-d to A-(B)-C-D-E-(F)-G-a. The asterisks above the 
notes indicate the chords common to both scales, which make the 
modulation possible. The dominant discords in the cadences are marked 
by crosses. The basic chord-progression is identical in both sections— 
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(a) and (b). The employment of passing notes and the use of both 
pién-tones are the principal distinctions between the latter section and 
the former. 

















QuarTAL HARMONIZATION 


It follows as a matter of course that all the above rules could be 
applied equally well, with occasional modifications, to any pentatonic 
species mentioned in this article. In fact, many examples of such treat- 
ment have been given by the writer with reference to the species 
C-D-(E)-F-G-a-(b)-c in his publications cited earlier (see footnotes 4 
and 23). In order to demonstrate a similar possibility in connection 
with ecclesiastical melodies, we have selected for our next example a 
melody based on the Hypophrygian mode B-(C)-D-E-(F)-G-a-b, with 
E as final. This is the widely known Gloria in Excelsis (from Mass 
XV) which we have slightly abbreviated by omitting a few repetitions. 

As will be seen, all the notes of the Hypophrygian mode except the 
lowest B and the pién-tone C are used in this particular Gloria. The 
note D appears but once. The pién-tone F is used twice, but carries 
the sign of a quilisma only within the ascending interval of a minor 
third E-G (cf. Part I, p. 187). The two principal “common chords” of 
this mode are E-a (tonic dyad) and D-G (dominant dyad). The posi- 
tion of the latter chord should not be confused with that of the 
“dominant” in the sense of a reciting note. The remaining dyads are 
a-d, B-E, and G-B (diminished). The principal three-tone discord (the 
dominant discord) is D-G-b. Although its structure is identical with 
the second inversion of a (major) tertian triad, the harmonic functions 
of the two chords are, needless to say, radically different. 
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Ex. 13 


d: 152 





Glo-ri-a in ex-cel-sis De- 0 





Irresonant Resonant 





men 


i. —J 


To this quartal harmonization of the Gloria we shall now add, for 
comparison, a few brief quotations from harmonizations of the same 
melody by various authors according to the principles of the tertian 
system. Section (a) of the following example is taken from “The Art 
of accompanying Plain Chant” by Max Springer (J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York, 1908, p. 172); section (b) from Accompagnement du 
Kyriale Vatican by Dom J. H. Desroquettes and H. Potiron (Paris, 
1929, p. 63); section (c) from Traité de l’accompagnement modal des 
Psaumes by Maurice Emmanuel (Lyon, 1913, p. 189). 
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Ex. 14 


(a) 





Harmonic HERITAGE OF THE MippLE AGEs 


We have now arrived at a point where we may venture an interpreta- 
tion of medieval theories and practices in the light of the quartal har- 
monic system expounded in the foregoing chapters. This system will 
thus undergo a severe test, as a result of which the reader will be able 
to judge for himself whether the historical events of the period can be 
more consistently and logically connected than they could according 
to the principles of the tertian system. We shall begin with a brief 
survey of the various factors responsible for the appearance of medieval 
harmony in general. 

To the possible influence of the Greeks, in this connection, we have 
already made an incidental reference in the earlier part of this article 
(footnote 8.) Another precedent which perhaps should not be dis- 
regarded in our survey, is the old Arabic harmony, with certain primi- 
tive “quartal” implications, which was allegedly used by the Spanish 
Moors, and thus may have served as one of the intermediary links be- 
tween ancient Greek and medizval harmonic experiments.” The great 


54 Cf. H. G. Farmer, “Historical facts for the Arabic musical influence”. (London, 1930), 
pp. 103ff, 330ff. 
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indebtedness of Arabic theorists to the Greeks, and the active part 
played by Arabic practical musicians in medizval Spain, would nat- 
urally point to this possibility. 

But there was doubtless a more immediate factor that paved the 
way for the advent of medieval organum. We refer to the so-called 
heterophonic practice, which has manifested itself quite spontaneously, 
and apparently at all times, in the folk-music of the various peoples 
of the world.” So far as one may judge at present, this practice 
originates in sheer accident. It results from the plain fact that the 
most popular folk-songs usually exist in several variants, even within 
one and the same community. And the difference between these 
variants is oftentimes so slight that some of them are occasionally and 
unwittingly sung together in folk-choruses. The consequence is that 
certain tonal combinations occur at the spots where these variants 
diverge, even though this may happen no more than once or twice dur- 
ing an entire song. As time goes on, new and more complicated variants 
are introduced and simultaneously performed; the increasing number 
of consonant and dissonant intervals which results from the diver- 
gencies of these variants is gradually noticed by the participants; 
and it is quite natural that a certain tendency to preserve the most 
euphonious combinations, and to evade the rest, should be manifested 
in subsequent performances of the same song. 

One may easily guess the identity of these euphonious combinations 
in medizval heterophony if one takes into account the widely ac- 
cepted opinion that the general scale-basis of European folk-song, at 
least during the first millennium of the Christian era, was pentatonic. 
(In many European communities it still is.) We already know that the 
pentatonic mentality recognizes only the fourth and the fifth (aside 
from the unison and octave) as consonances. And even though the 
medieval “heterophonists” may not have been conscious of this fact, 
particularly at first, these intervals were still bound to survive with 
them by a law of “natural selection”, as it were. At any rate, the fourth 
and the fifth began to be used probably more often than any other 
intervals in secular music prior to the formal organum, as a result of 
this “selection”. Eventually, they came to the attention of scholars, 
who must have thought it worth while first to study the phenomenon 
theoretically, and then to apply it practically to the music of the church. 


55 Cf. Guido Adler, Uber Heterophonie (Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, 1908, pp. 17- 
27); E. Lineva, “Songs of Great Russia in folk harmonization” (Russian text), 1904, p. XV. 
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There is little wonder that, seeking after an ultimate “unit” in the 
field of consonances, these scholars should have selected the fourth, as 
the smaller of the two. Needless to add, the selection happened to be 
in perfect correspondence with the harmonic sense of the period. 

The possible origin of medizval harmony in the “many-voicedness” 
of pentatonic folk-music was first suggested by Hugo Riemann, but 
without any thought of “natural selection” of intervals, connected with 
specific discrimination between consonances and dissonances, at this 
stage of musical development.*® Riemann—typical representative of 
the “tertian” harmonic outlook—was totally unaware of the profound 
organic tie between the pentatonic scale and quartal harmony. That is 
why he was so much puzzled by the tenacity with which the interval 
of a fourth, particularly in parallel progressions, was adhered to by 
medizval harmonists. In fact, he was even ready to attribute this charac- 
teristic preference for the fourth to “caprice”. He was likewise unable 
to understand—and this is no less typical of the “tertian” frame of 
mind—how the “unendurable” parallel fifths could have been tolerated 
for such a long period during the Middle Ages. On the other hand, 
Riemann quite justly discarded the “antiquarian” opinion, current in 
some circles, that holds the general importance of the fourth in Greek 
theoretical constructions solely responsible for the medieval harmonic 
preferences. 

It may not be amiss to mention here that among the more recent 
opinions with regard to these preferences—opinions likewise inade- 
quate, since they presuppose the inviolability of tertian principles— 
there is one which explains the medieval predilection toward the 
fourth by the “motor energy” (Bewegungsenergie) allegedly ingrained 
in this interval.”* It does not seem, however, that much “motion” was 
desired in early organum, when the interval of a fourth enjoyed the 
greatest favor among medizval musicians.” 

All these attempts to explain the importance of the fourth in 


56 Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, vol. 1, part 2, pp. 145-46. 

57 Riemann’s failure to see a possibility of specific and perfectly independent principles of 
harmony for pentatonic melodies manifested itself most tellingly in his thoroughly inadequate 
diatonic arrangement of six Chinese and Japanese songs for violin and piano (Breitkopf & 
Hartel). 

58 Helmut Schmidt, Die Drei- und Vierstimmigen Organa (1933) p. 9; Rudolph Ficker, 
Formprobleme der mittelalterlichen Musik (Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, January, 1925, 
p. 200). 

59 According to an anonymous roth century writer, “the diaphony is bound to make a favor- 
able impression, when sung slowly, and with the gravity that is appropriate to its character” 
(Coussemaker, Scriptores, vol. I, p. 166). 
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medizval practice on “extra-harmonic” grounds—caprice, antiquarian 
inclination, motor energy—merely show how disquieting the con- 
sideration of this interval as a basic entity is to the “tertian” mind. They 
also show how radically the tertian interpretation of medizval harmony 
differs from the quartal, which looks upon the superiority of the 
fourth at that period as a perfectly natural phenomenon, without resort- 
ing to any extra-harmonic explanations whatsoever. 


THE Pre-GuIDONIAN PERIOD 


The IXth or Xth century treatise De Organo is the first theoretical 
work which explicitly considers the fourth to be the natural founda- 
tion of Diaphony or organum, and which, furthermore, emphasizes 
the euphonious biending of voices separated by this interval in the 
course of their progression.” This work is commonly known as the 
“treatise of Cologne”, as distinguished from the “treatise of Paris” bear- 
ing the same title (De Organo) and dating from approximately the 
same time. The general contents of these two anonymous treatises 
regarding the principles of diaphony are very similar. Their main 
discussion centers upon the free organum of the fourth which, as is 
known, includes mostly parallel progressions of this interval, with 
occasionally interpolated seconds and thirds serving as “bridges” be- 
tween the unisons and the fourths at certain points. There is, however, 
a noteworthy difference between these two works in that the “treatise 
of Cologne”, while adopting fundamentally the organum of the 
fourth, leaves room also for strict organizing in fifths, whereas the 
“treatise of Paris” does not allow at all the latter form of polyphonic 
practice. 

No restriction with regard to organizing in fifths is found in the 
two famous “sister treatises” of a slightly later period, the Musica 
Enchiriadis and the Scholia Enchiriadis, the latter representing a com- 
mentary upon the former, and both belonging probably to the pen of 
Otger or Odo, a writer of the Xth century.” While free Diaphony is 


60 The original Latin of this statement reads as follows: Diaphoniam seu organum constat 
ex diatessaron symphonia naturaliter derivari. Diatessaron autem est per quartanas regiones 
suavis vocum commixtio. See Hans Miiller, Huchalds echte und unechte Schriften tiber Musik, 
(1884), p. 79, footnote. We bar entirely from consideration, at this time, all the earlier mediaeval 
works by such authors as Erigena (IXth century), Regino of Prume (d. 915), and others, in 
which merely general references to diaphonic practice are given without definite specification of 
the involved intervals. 

61 Although all the treatises that we have mentioned so far are generally taken as IXth-Xth 
century products, there is a difference in opinion as to the actual order of their chronological 
appearance. Thus, Riemann’s views, in this respect, which are set forth in his Geschichte der 
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still confined to the basic interval of the fourth in these works, the 
fourth and the fifth seem to enjoy equal rights in the strict form of 
Diaphony, in which the parallel progression of perfect consonances is 
carried throughout a piece of music. In fact, the pleasantness of the 
organum of the fifth is once specifically mentioned in one of these 
treatises, and, in the matter of avoiding the tritone, the continuous 
progression of the fifth is regarded as second in perfection only to that 
of the octave.” 


THE Micro.ocus (¢. 1030) 


A modern historian, imbued with the principles of the conven- 
tional theory of music, may perhaps be inclined to interpret the above 
interest in the interval of a fifth, manifested in the two outstanding 
medizval documents, as an indication of their author’s latent anticipa- 
tion of “tertian harmony”, particularly of the diatonic triad, for which 
the fifth serves, admittedly, as the natural frame. But then one of the 
highly significant events of the following century would present a 
puzzling anomaly. For after about one hundred years of the uncon- 
ditional authority of the Musica Enchiriadis, and against everything we 
should expect, the use of a fifth as one of the ground intervals for 
diaphonic practice was forbidden by no less a scholar than Guido of 
Arezzo, the author of the famous Micrologus. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in the field of polyphony 
the further elaboration of the free organum of the fourth was the 
principal concern of Guido. It is equally well known that Guido was 
a man with an intensely practical turn of mind. His many inventions 
and improvements in the field of musical pedagogy (notation, solmiza- 
tion, etc.), in which he was always guided by the immediate necessities 
of everyday musical life, are constantly referred to by historians. We 
may therefore safely assume that, in his prescriptions and prohibitions 
with regard to the various forms of Diaphony, this scholar was like- 
wise guided not only by his own theoretical speculations, but also (and, 
perhaps, to a greater extent) by his observations of contemporary 
musical practice. This point is worth remembering in considering the 
significance of Guido’s harmonic preferences. 





Musiktheorie im 1X.-XIX. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1898, pp. 19ff, 26ff), and which we follow, 
were contested by Erich Steinhard in an article entitled Zur Friihgeschichte der Mehrstimmigkeit 
(Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft, Leipzig, April, 1921, p. 222). It goes without saying, however, 
that, merely the order of our exposition, not its essence, would be affected if Steinhard’s view 
were adopted. 

62 Cf. H. E. Wooldridge, “Oxford History of Music” (1901), vol. I, pp. 52, 56. 
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From the angle of quartal harmony, there is nothing inconsistent 
either in Guido’s stubborn clinging to the organum of the fourth, or 
even in his complete forbiddance of the organum of the fifth. For 
quartal harmony, let us remember, regards the fourth as the funda- 
mental chord, the dyad, and the fifth merely as an inversion of it, not as 
an independent tonal combination. And it is, naturally, a matter of 
sheer harmonic logic (intuitive logic, in the case of Guido, no doubt) 
that no inverted chords should be used in a composition to the exclusion 
of all other combinations, as the inverted dyad was in the organum 
of the fifth, of which no “free” form ever existed. Moreover, the mere 
absence of the free form points to the fact that, despite the greater 
acoustical euphony of the fifth compared with the fourth, a certain 
lack of fundamentality was apparently felt in the former interval by 
musicians possessing a quartal harmonic sense. It was felt, in other 
words, that no free Diaphony could be built upon the fifth as the basic 
unit of harmony. 

So far as the logic of quartal harmony goes, intuition quite correctly 
suggested to Guido (as it had to the author of the “treatise of Paris” a 
hundred years earlier) the subordinate character of the fifth in relation 
to the fourth. It did not occur to Guido, however, that instead of 
barring the fifth from practice altogether, he could have used it quite 
profitably side by side with the fourth, just as, in our elementary tertian 
harmony, we deal with triads and their inversions.” 


Ap OrcANuM FaciENDUM (c. 1090) 


It took another half-century or so for the medieval mind to realize 
the harmonic possibility that Guido had overlooked. Moreover, the 
new generation, besides using both the fourth and the fifth in the course 
of a single two-part composition, added occasional unisons and octaves, 
and strove, in general to maintain contrary motion of the voices in an 
effort to ensure greater variety and freedom in part-progression. Unlike 
Guido, these later musicians deemed it worth while to exhaust the 
potentialities of the consonances alone Jefore using any dissonant inter- 
vals, like seconds and thirds, which they thought had been introduced 
prematurely into the older free Diaphony. 

63 We have refrained from quoting the actual musical examples pertaining to the various 
forms of Organum discussed up to this point, as they may be found in any substantial text-book 
of music history. It should be remembered for what follows, however, that, in all these forms, 


the organal part moves invariably below the plainsong melody, the latter constituting the 
principal part. 
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The elimination of thirds, after they had been used to a certain 
extent in earlier practice, and the frank reversion to primeval con- 
sonances, even though in a new form, would also, from the standpoint 
of tertian harmony, have to be considered an historical anomaly. But 
from the angle of quartal harmony, these rules point to a very healthy 
attitude, even though their authors were not quite conscious of the 
intrinsic nature of the reform they were making. 

The theoretical work that represented this reform most aptly is the 
anonymous Ad Organum Faciendum, known also as the “treatise of 
Milan”, which was written toward the close of the XIth century. The 
musical examples are the most valuable part of this treatise, and are 
far more important than the author’s theoretical interpretation of them. 
Although they are all in two-part harmony—in which, generally speak- 
ing, harmonic intentions are not always explicit—there is not a shadow 
of doubt that they belong to the quartal system.™ It will be sufficient, 
for our purpose, to offer a single musical quotation from this work, and 
to check our analysis of its true harmonic nature by a very simple 
device which could be applied by anyone to all the remaining ex- 
amples. We give this quotation first in its original alphabetical notation, 
as given by the author (Coussemaker, Op. cit., p. 229). 


Organal part: DECACTCD| aca a F 
Principal part: DaGaFGFD|DCDFCAC 
Text: Hoc sit vo- bis i- ter 


It will be noticed at once that, contrary to the earlier rule, the 
principal part (which, by the way, is purely pentatonic in this example) 
is now placed theoretically below the organal part. We say theoretically, 
because the frequent crossing of the parts—one of the characteristic 
features of the post-Guidonian organum—prevented the composer 
from following the new rule too rigidly in actual practice. Thus, in the 
example just quoted, the principal part sounds above the organal part 
in the first half of the sentence, and Je/ow it in the second half. This 
will become more evident from the following notation, in which the 


64 The quotation by Marius Schneider of the Benedicamus Domino from this treatise as an 
example of four-part harmony (Op. cit., vol. II, p. 81) is apparently an error, if there are 
grounds for crediting Coussemaker’s explicit statement, in his preface to the French translation 
of this work, that the three organal parts in the example in question are supposed to be 
performed separately, not simultaneously, with the principal voice. Cf. Coussemaker, Histoire de 
V’harmonie au Moyen Age (Paris, 1852), p. 225. 

65 While the closing consonance in this, as in many other examples of the treatise under 
discussion, is a unison, the author sometimes ends with a fourth or a fifth, that is, with an 
irresonant or a resonant dyad. 
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same musical fragment is found on the lower staff of section (a). For 
the sake of clarity, the principal part is represented in large note-heads, 
and the organal part in small. 
Ex. 15 
(a) (b) 


—2 * = 
> 


Hoc sit vo- bis 





i - ter . 


The third vocal part, on the upper staff of section (a), represents 
the “checking device” mentioned above. This part has been constructed 
by the present writer according to the rules of quartal harmony previ- 
ously outlined. It is immediately evident that the addition merely 
emphasizes the true harmonic foundation of the two original parts, 
without imposing upon them anything alien to their intrinsic character. 
As a matter of fact, the whole three-part combination might well have 
been used as a model example for our earlier discussion of chord- 
progressions in quartal harmony. (Incidentally, we have caused our 
third part to form a Quinte de Picardie at the close of this example for 
the sake of contrast with the “irresonant” dyad that we have installed 
at the end of its first half.) The mere fact that the result obtained was 
possible at all without resorting even to the slightest changes in any of 
the two original parts of this medizval fragment, either in notes or in 
position, may serve as the best proof of the true harmonic intention of 
its author. 

The position of the parts could be readily changed in this fragment 
without any harm to its general style. Thus, if it were desired to avoid 
the crossing of the two original parts, their separation by an octave 
would instantly solve the problem. The third part could then be inserted 
between them, allowing the principal melody to stand out prominently 
above the remaining two, as in section (b) of our example. 

It goes without saying that no extra part could ever be added to this 
medizval fragment according to the rules of tertian harmony without 
violating the inner logic of both. Even a single “tertian” part added to 
the melody alone would conflict with the real intention of our medizval 
theorist. Having resolved to use none but consonant intervals for this 
melody, he would doubtless abhor the preponderance of thirds and 
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sixths (dissonances to him) which are inevitable with such a “tertian” 
addition, as section (a) of the following example clearly shows. This 
harmonization would doubtless have impressed his ear in about the 
same way as one making a pre-eminent use of intervals which are dis- 
sonant to us, shown in section (b), impresses ours. 


Ex. 16 














QuarTAL Harmony IN THE XIITH CENTURY 


The process of adding to two-part medizval compositions a third 
polyphonic part, written according to the principles of quartal harmony, 
could be applied to most such works dating from before the year 1200. 
In many instances, the new third part would not only emphasize the 
true harmonic foundation of these compositions, but would also help 
to make good certain deficiencies in the original part-progression. 
Many of these deficiencies resulted from the failure to realize one of 
the most important prohibitive laws of harmony, one that is indis- 
pensable to logic in part-progression. We refer to the forbidding of 
parallel unisons and octaves, the significance of which had not begun 
to be sensed before the end of the XIIIth century. 

The—to us—strange tardiness of medizval musicians in recognizing 
this law may perhaps be attributed to the long continued and perfectly 
legitimate practice of octave duplications, which had been applied to 
many diaphonic compositions for at least two centuries (goo-1100). The 
medizval ear had probably accustomed itself so strongly to this practice, 
that it did not at once grasp the basic difference between it and the 
illogical octave parallelism of independent parts. Furthermore,medizval 
musicians had probably been feeling the immense influence of the 
characteristic “unisonism” of folk-heteropheny, which must still have 
constituted a large portion of the secular repertoire of the period. In 
any case, it can hardly be doubted that unlimited freedom in unison 
and octave parallelism turned out to be one of the greatest obstacles to 
completing the rationalization of the quartal harmonic system. The 
negative effects of this freedom manifested themselves most con- 
spicuously with the appearance of three-part compositions. However, 
they may also be observed in two-part compositions, particularly those 
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which have already deviated from the note-against-note or simplex 
motus style, as the following example will show.” 


Ex. 17 





Ve - ri flo-rissub fi-gu- ra 


The octave parallelism in the two original parts, which are placed 
on the lower staff of this example, occurs on the word floris. The third 
part, which we have added to them and placed on the upper staff, helps 
to improve this faulty progression, as shown in the alternative version 
for the middle voice (“Ossia”). This improvement would not be quite 
so effective without our third part, since it would introduce an interval 
larger than an octave between the two lower parts, which it is ordinarily 
advisable to avoid in two-part harmony. 

Another important factor that doubtless contributed to the appear- 
ance of unison and octave parallelism and other awkward progressions 
in medieval music is the use of intensely “diatonicized” melodies, of 
which, incidentally, this same Veri Floris is one. These added appre- 
ciably to the difficulty of handling the polyphonic parts, and, above all, 
they were responsible for the gradually increasing number of thirds— 
still considered dissonances—between the voices, even while the har- 
monic foundation of the entire composition remained essentially 
quartal.” 

It is not always easy to distinguish a “diatonicized” form of a 
melody from a fully diatonic one, since both may use all seven tones 
of the diatonic scale with what may seem to be equal importance. 

66 This example represents the opening portion of the early 12th century English Conductus 
Veri Floris, which has been published in full by H. E. Wooldridge (Op. cit., p. 309). The 
time-values are halved in our quotation. 

67 A similar situation, but on a different plane, occurred at a much later period of music 
history, when intensely “chromaticized” melodies and sometimes rather bold harmonic progres- 
sions were used by certain composers (like Gesualdo and others) about the year 1600, and yet 
the harmonic foundation of their works remained essentially tertian. It was another three hun- 


dred years before truly chromatic melodies on an independent twelve-tone basis, with a corre- 
sponding secundal-septimal harmonic foundation, began to creep into musical scores. 
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Yet, there can usually be found certain indirect evidences pointing to 
either a diatonic or a pentatonic basis, if one takes the trouble to 
scrutinize the characteristic sequence of intervals, the relative frequency 
with which the various notes appear, the “behavior” of the penultimate 
note of the melody as well as of that of each of its sections, the interrela- 
tion between the notes of the melody and the syllables of the text, etc. 
When a medizval melody happens to be harmonized by the composer 
himself, the notes which are of relatively lesser importance may betray 
their identity by clinging, generally, to dissonant rather than to con- 
sonant combinations. Thus the notes F and B in the above excerpt 
from the Veri Floris are harmonized by a dissonance (major third) 
three times out of five, while in one of the remaining two instances 
the F is decidedly a passing note. However, should all such evidences 
fail, the mere fact that the harmonization of a melody is based either 
on the quartal or on the tertian system determines whether the melody 
is “diatonicized” or truly diatonic. 

Additional factors making for certain deficiencies in part-progression 
appeared with the advent of three-part compositions in medizval music. 
One of these was the lack of a sufficient appreciation of the desirability 
of avoiding similar motion in all three parts. Another was the un- 
founded rule that it was sufficient for the third part to be in a consonant 
relation either to the tenor or to the second part, but not necessarily to 
both of them at one time.® This rule resulted, naturally, in a good deal 
of harsh frictions between the parts. Finally, there was a tendency 
among some composers, particularly those of the Notre-Dame school, 
to furnish the organal parts with certain favorite stereotyped melodic 
formule molded in a sort of a swinging triple rhythm, which was 
supposed to impart mobility to the entire composition. The rigidity of 
these formulz, however, often kept them from being well adjusted to 
the principal melody, and particularly to each other. 

That all these deficiencies in part-progression could easily be 
remedied according to the principles of quartal harmony, and without 
any detriment to the essential character of the music will be seen from 
the following example. It contains two excerpts from XIIth-century 
compositions, each being given in two different versions: one, shown 
in sections (a) and (b), as written originally by the medieval com- 
posers (but in modern notation), and the other, shown in sections (aa) 


68 See Magistri Franconis Ars Cantus Mensurabilis in Coussemaker’s Scriptores, vol. 1, p. 132 
(right column): Qui autem triplum voluerit operari, etc. 
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and (bb), as revised by the present writer. The Custodi nos represents 
the earliest extant specimen in three parts; it contains imitation between 
the upper parts. The Dies sanctificatus is a product of the Notre-Dame 
school, with the characteristic melodic formule in the organal parts.” 


Ex. 18 


Custodi nos (early XIIth century) Dies Sanctificatus (late XIIth century) 
(a) (b) 


(aa) [Revised] [Revised] 





One cannot help noticing that among the consonant intervals an 
appreciable preference is given to the fifth, as compared with the fourth, 
between the lower voices of these excerpts. In other words, inverted 
dyads predominate here, and this, of course, is not quite what fully 
developed quartal harmony would call for. We may even point out 
that the prevalence of fifths is highly characteristic, generally speaking, 
of such XIIth century compositions as those from which our two 
quotations are taken. 

This is another fact that might be interpreted, by a modern his- 
torian, as an indication of the latent sense of tertian harmony in the 
medizval composer. It is, to be sure, quite natural that, with each new 
century, the possibility of evidences of a certain anticipation of tertian 
harmony should increase. But the numerical superiority of inverted 
dyads in this music does not necessarily point to a decay of the quartal 
harmonic sense. One could maintain with equal justification that, on 
the contrary, this phenomenon is due to the fact that mastery over the 

69 The photographs from the original manuscript of the Custodi nos as well as its full 
transcription into modern notation, is in Coussemaker’s Histoire de l’harmonie, No. 29. We 
quote only the opening section of this composition, with its time-values reduced. The deficiencies 
in part-progresssion referred to above are more glaring in the subsequent portions of this speci- 


men; they may now be easily rectified by any one according to the same principles. The Dies 
sanctificatus is taken from Helmut Schmidt, Op. cit., p. 41. 
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principles of quartal harmony was not yet complete. Do we not know 
from the history of our own diatonic harmony that the prevalence of 
inverted triads, as manifested in the practice of Fauxbourdon, is char- 
acteristic of an earlier rather than of a later stage of its development? 

In view of these considerations one should not be surprised at the 
fact that, in a few treatises dating from the first half of the XIIth cen- 
tury, the fourth (dyad in root-position) is either relegated to second 
place or omitted altogether in the rules which govern the progression 
of consonant combinations. The true nature of this new attitude toward 
the fourth will perhaps be grasped best from the very brief and 
anonymous compendium on composition entitled Libellus in Gallico de 
Arte Discantandi, which probably appeared at the beginning of the 
century.” It deals with no other harmonic intervals than octaves and 
fifths. The fifths are shown a few times in profuse parallel progressions 
either departing from, or flowing into, an octave, as in section (a) of 
the following example. It will be remembered that, in quartal harmony, 
the fifth is an inverted dyad, and the bare octave may be interpreted, 
structurally and functionally, as an incomplete dyad in root-position. It 
also will be remembered that the simplest form of “tertian” Faux- 
bourdon consists of a series of parallel inverted triads departing from, 
and returning to, an incomplete triad in root-position, as shown in 
section (b). Bearing these facts in mind, one may easily see, in the 
progressions at (a), a striking similarity to the principle of Fauxbourdon 
on a different harmonic plane. 


Ex. 19 


[Fauxbourdon on the basis of quartal harmony] yp fauxdourdon on the basis of tertian harmony] 
(a) { 


a. 
> . ».§ oo & > 6 - see, & & a® @#@ » + 
: i : —, 


The modern musician, who normally perceives the fifth as an in- 
complete triad in root-position, will probably find it difficult to get 
used to the idea that, like the chords of the sixth in section (b) of the 
above example, the “open” fifths in section (a) have their roots in the 
upper and not in the lower voice. He may even be inclined to “com- 




















70 There are two versions of this work, one written in the old French vernacular, and the 
other in Latin. The former version (in Coussemaker’s Histoire de l’harmonie, pp. 245-6) is the 
earlier, and is furnished with a few examples (p. 252), illustrating some of the twelve rules 
which make up the entire compendium. The latter version forms the concluding part of a later 
and likewise anonymous treatise entitled De Cantu Mensurabili (Coussemaker, Scriptores, vol. I, 
Pp. 319-27), and is more abundantly illustrated. Cf. also Riemann’s Geschichte der Musiktheorie, 


etc., Pp. 97-110. 
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plete” these fifths mentally, and to think of the entire series as C-E-G, 
D-F-a, E-G-b, etc. This, however, would be in sharp conflict with the 
harmonic sense of the XIIth-century author of the quotation, who 
could not possibly have the slightest inclination to “fill in” what he 
considered a perfectly consonant series with major and minor thirds, 
which he considered dissonant—any more than we should wish to “fill 
in” a series of thirds with seconds. 

If we imagine that our medizval author (or his contemporaries) 
may sometimes have had a tendency to “complete” mentally any such 
series, we must realize that the most natural way for him to do so 
would be not to “fill it in” with thirds, but to duplicate the root of 
each inverted dyad (pure fifth) in a lower octave, and to fill in the 
opening and closing intervals according to the principles of quartal 
harmony. This would produce, in his mind, the following succession: 
C-F-c, A-D-a, B-E-b, etc. Needless to say, a similar duplication of 
chordal roots in the lower octave would be effected by the modern 
musician with regard to the inverted triads in section (b), should he 
have an inclination to “complete” them mentally, while he listens to 
the entire series. 

It is quite evident, then, that both quartal and tertian harmonies, 
each in its own way, had Fauxbourdon periods, if we use the term 
Fauxbourdon to mean any continuous series of concords whose roots 
are “falsely” placed in the top voice instead of in the bass. It is true 
that medizval musicians did not understand the underlying principle. 
But that did not prevent them from using it widely in practice, even 
long before it was described in the theoretical document under dis- 
cussion. Thus, a large portion of the Winchester Troper (c¢. 1080) 
already contains numerous and extensive passages of parallel fifths 
with occasional octaves, the latter frequently opening and closing a 
musical sentence.” 

That the omission of the fourth from an early XIIth-century treatise 
should not be taken as a sign pointing to the end of quartal harmonic 
aspirations is evident, above all, from the fact that this interval was 
reinstated subsequently (c. 1160) by Guy de Chalis.”” Further and still 


71 Cf. Marius Schneider, Op. cit., vol. II, p. 21 and the corresponding examples, particularly 
the opening section of no. 5. 

72 A summary of twenty-one rules of descanting by Guy de Chalis is appended to his major 
work Regulae de Arte Musica (Coussemaker, Scriptores, II, 191-2). See also a separate and 
almost identical version of this summary which bears no title, but is furnished with musical 
examples, in Coussemaker, Histoire de l’harmonie, etc., pp. 252, 255-8. 
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better proof of a genuine feeling for the fourth at the period in question 
may be gathered from many musical compositions written at the end 
of the XIIth century, or even later, which sometimes manifest a very 
strong leaning toward the root-form of the quartal dyad. One poly- 
phonic passage in a work of the great Pérotin is indeed so striking in 
this respect that it deserves quotation. Section (a) of the following 
example represents the original version of this passage, whose quartal 
foundation is too obvious to require any comment. The writing, how- 
ever, shows occasional deficiencies in part-progression: unison-and- 
octave parallelism, movement of all voices in one direction, and un- 
justifiable dissonances caused by the use of stereotyped melodic formulz 
in the organal parts, mentioned above. As in the earlier quotations 
(Exs. 17 and 18), these deficiencies may be easily rectified, however. 
It will be worth while to show again how such rectification may be 
effected without detriment to the basic harmonic structure or musical 
character of the passage. Our revised version is given in section (aa).”* 


Ex. 20 


Conductus Salvatoris Hodie (c. 1200) 


[Revised] 





TonaL REVOLUTION BETWEEN 1200-1400 


The period to which we now turn may quite justly be regarded as 
the most restless and tumultuous in the entire history of Occidental 
music. It can perhaps be compared, in this sense, only to our own 

73 The original version of this passage is taken from Helmut Schmidt, Op. ait., p. 9; a 


slight variation of it may be found in H. E. Wooldridge, Op. cit., p. 293-4. We may note, 
incidentally, that passages like this are rather exceptional in a conductus. 
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transitional age,’* which started about half a century ago, and the out- 
come of which is still shrouded in mystery. At any rate, it was a period 
of veritable tonal revolution, which, after much stress and strain, re- 
sulted in the creation of a basically new musical language. 

The harmonic aspect of music was most radically affected by this 
upheaval, owing apparently to some sort of revolution in the depths of 
human hearing itself, although no one can know precisely the nature 
of this inner metamorphosis. But what we do know is that in the course 
of about two hundred years the fundamental laws that had governed 
the harmonic sense for at least fifteen centuries, and probably much 
longer, were changed. A few basic intervals—major and minor thirds 
and sixths—which since Pythagorean times had been sensed and con- 
sciously recognized as dissonances, began to be felt as consonances. One 
must keep well in mind the length of the historical periods involved, 
and, above all, the general resistance of the human mind and body to 
any conspicuous mutations, in order to realize fully the magnitude 
and profundity of this change. 

A faint anticipation of the approaching revolution registered itself 
already a couple of decades before the beginning of the XIIIth century. 
Thus, in a theoretical treatise De Musica Libellus (c. 1180), ascribed 
sometimes to Robert of Sabilon, we come across an unprecedented term, 
“imperfect consonances”, applied to the thirds. At first sight, this ap- 
pears very much like an introduction of the tertian principle, but 
actually this recognition was little more than a formality. For the accent 
must have been put on the word imperfect in the new expression, since 
thirds were still considered transitional intervals, wholly subordinate 
to the standard perfect consonances which were supposed to precede 
and follow them in harmonic progressions. Functionally, then, thirds 
continued to play the réle of dissonant combinations, their new defini- 
tion as “consonances” acknowledging only that they were rather pleas- 
ing to the ear—pleasing but unstable, as a minor seventh, say, is to us 
at present. Contrary to the medieval intention, true tertian harmony 
puts the accent on the word consonance in the term “imperfect 
consonance”, and practically regards the word imperfect as an 
anachronism. 

In the course of the XIIIth century, both sixths—first the major and 


74 Such a comparison has been drawn by the writer on another occasion; cf. Joseph Yasser, 
“The Future of Tonality” in Modern Music, November-December, 1930, Special Supplement; 
reprinted in the “Theory of Evolving Tonality”, pp. 329-352. 
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later the minor—began to share the status of the thirds, being shifted 
by small stages to the class of imperfect consonances and assuming all 
the harmonic functions which belonged to this category. Towards the 
close of the century, a somewhat greater freedom in handling imper- 
fect consonances was ventured by certain theorists.” This new freedom 
manifested itself in occasional parallel progressions, either in thirds or 
sixths, which might be used for two or three conjunct steps; and even 
though these progressions had to be eventually “resolved” into a perfect 
consonance, they doubtless indicate a gradually growing sense of tertian 
harmony. A still more noticeable turn toward this new harmonic out- 
look may be seen in two rather radical steps taken independently by 
Marchettus of Padua and Walter Odington (both wrote c. 1300). The 
former classed the fourth as a dissonance to be used only between two 
perfect consonances, and the latter inserted a major third into an open 
fifth, thus introducing a tertian triad which, according to his comment, 
must be considered as “endurable by the ear”. 

As one would expect, however, there was no uniformity of opinion 
among medieval musicians with regard to all these innovations. Thus, 
many looked with disfavor upon a too extensive use of imperfect con- 
sonances, particularly in consecutive progressions, and were reluctant 
to give up the fundamental use of perfect consonances, including their 
traditional parallelism. It is noteworthy that a reference to the actual 
use of consecutive fourths and fifths is still found as late as the year 
1274."°. It appears, furthermore, that the interval of a minor sixth 
was by some still considered a dissonance even in the early part of the 
XIVth century. Uncertainty on this point manifested itself most con- 
spicuously in the attitude of Jean de Muris (d. 1350), who classed the 
minor sixth as an imperfect dissonance in his Ars Contrapuncti, and 
as an imperfect consonance in his Ars Discantus."" He believed also 
that fourths, fifths, and octaves have a nobler effect on the human 
mind than thirds and sixths, and this seems to point to a disposition 
towards the quartal rather than the tertian harmonic outlook. 

If one speculates on the causes that brought about such divergencies 
in the identification of consonances and dissonances, one wonders 
whether, aside from the uneven rate at which the new harmonic 


7 See De Musica mensurabili et de Discantu, by Anonymus XIII (Coussemaker, Scriptores, 
vol. III, p. 496). 

76 See the Scientia artis musicae, by Elias Salomonis, in Gerbert’s Scriptores, III, pp. 19-64, 
cap. 30. 

77 Coussemaker, Scriptores, III, pp. 59-60, 68. 
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outlook developed in individual instances, there may not also have been 
some other factor involved in this process. Is it not possible that the 
variety of the melodic material used for the different polyphonic forms 
was itself partly responsible for the variety in intervallic likes and dis- 
likes on the part of medizval musicians? A brief inquiry will answer 
this question. 

If we roughly divide all the melodies of the period (¢. 1250-1350) 
into liturgical and secular, we obtain two groups which, aside from 
this specific distinction, also show a marked difference in their scalar 
bases. For the overwhelming majority of the /iturgical melodies of this 
time were Gregorian—that is, basically pentatonic—whereas many of 
the current secular melodies were already unmistakably diatonic. It 
should be remembered, however, that, according to our theory, there is 
a natural connection between pentatonic melodies and quartal harmony, 
on the one hand, and between diatonic melodies and tertian harmony, 
on the other. If our theory is valid, it is therefore natural that the pro- 
portion between perfect consonances, characteristic of quartal harmony, 
and imperfect consonances, characteristic of tertian harmony, should 
have varied, according as the compositions were based primarily on 
liturgical or on secular melodies. 

That there actually was such variation may be learned not only 
from the extant medieval compositions, but also from the theoretical 
treatises of the period. It appears from these sources, for instance, that 
the imperfect consonances were more widely employed in the con- 
ductus than in the organum. But of these two forms, only the latter 
included ecclesiastical melodies, whereas the former either contained 
wholly original material or was based on current secular tunes." And 
if one turns to such frankly popular compositions as the Rondel, one 
may sometimes find hardly any traces of quartal harmony at all. This 
is the case, for instance, with the famous “Sumer is icumen in” (c. 1240) 
which may be classed as virtually a specimen of tertian harmony. In 
view of the above considerations, the appearance of this remarkable 
composition at such an early date will seem perhaps less puzzling, at 
least in its harmonic aspect, than it has hitherto. It need hardly be 
added that no composition of the XIIIth century based on a plainsong 
melody approaches even remotely the harmonic style of this Rondel. 

There are other historical events for which it is possible to find more 
consistent explanation than any advanced heretofore, if one accepts the 


78 Cf. Wooldridge, Op. cit., pp. 245-6. 
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view set forth above concerning the varying medizval preferences now 
for quartal and now for tertian tonal combinations. Thus, we may 
now better understand, and in a way even justify, the opposition that 
grew up in certain quarters against the excessive harmonic freedom of 
some medieval composers, which culminated in the famous decree 
Docta Sanctorum Patrum of Pope John XXII, issued in 1324. This 
decree is frequently regarded as a sort of reactionary outburst, with the 
alleged aim of “routinizing” musical forms by means of obsolete dog- 
mas, impeding the natural development of musical art, etc. There is, 
however, a quite different angle from which this document, as well as 
the entire “anti-radical” movement that brought it to life, may be 
viewed. 

Let us remember, in the first place, that, in the course of the latter 
part of the XIIIth century, a certain form of Motet was widely culti- 
vated, in which plainsong and secular melodies were combined for 
simultaneous performance. In this musical form, the composer appar- 
ently endeavored to attain three aims at once: (1) to please the general 
public, which is ordinarily eager to hear familiar secular tunes even 
during the church service; (2) to please the clergy, which naturally 
approves any effort that gives place to a plainsong melody, and (3) to 
please himself, since the combination of such widely divergent melodies 
opens a broad field for technical experimentation and a display of 
artistic ingenuity. 

It is quite natural that, in experimentation of this sort, the com- 
poser availed himself of all the technical resources at his disposal, in- 
cluding the latest harmonic devices, which, as we know, were acquir- 
ing an increasingly “tertian” flavor, and often brought about rather 
harsh tonal combinations. However, according to our premise that 
intervallic likes and dislikes depended upon the melodic material 
employed, this novel harmonic treatment must have appeared more or 
less appropriate to those who were listening primarily to the (diatonic) 
secular melodies of the Motet, but decidedly out of place to those whose 
attention was focused on the (basically pentatonic) plainsong. If, more- 
over, it is considered that, prior to its harmonic mistreatment, the orig- 
inal rhythmical aspect of the plainsong melody had already long been 
distorted (either by excessive elongation of notes, or by the poetical 
meters and the ordines), it must be agreed that of all the three “parties” 
interested in the Motet, so to speak, the clergy were the worst treated. 

To make matters worse, new forms of the Motet began to appear 
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(c. 1300), from which the plainsong was altogether excluded, the 
various parts having been given to secular melodies only. As this 
practice spread, the day of reckoning inevitably drew near, and brought 
the papal intervention referred to above. The decree of John XXII, as 
is commonly known, banished all forms of secular music as well as 
current polyphonic methods from the church, and reinstated the 
ecclesiastical chant. 

It is worthy of note that despite such a severe purge, the Pope did 
not forbid the use of certain harmonic combinations in connection with 
the plainsong, namely, the fourth, the fifth, and the octave, which, as 
he said, “are in the spirit and character of the melodies themselves”. 
In this revealing statement, void of any dogmatic implications, the 
Pope quite obviously associated Gregorian chant with the fundamental 
principles of quartal harmony, and thus displayed a penetrating musical 
taste, whether conscious or not. At any rate, the special consideration 
which he gave to the harmonic aspect of ecclesiastical music seems to 
indicate that the unauthentic harmonic treatment of the plainsong by 
the mediaeval “modernists” must have been felt more keenly than one 
might at first suspect. That the papal decree could not permanently 
stand against the revolutionary tide of tertian harmony is another 
story. But it is worth noting that this decree was generally observed for 
a considerable period, and that in certain places it was still valid as late 
as the beginning of the XVth century. 

We now turn to another phenomenon which, in the opinion of an 
authoritative modern writer, “must always remain one of the most 
curious and least explicable circumstances connected with the history 
of art”.*° This refers to the so-called discantus supra librum, a sort of 
sight-improvisation upon a plainsong melody, which was widely prac- 
tised in most European countries between the years 1270 and 1600. Let 
us see whether this unusual procedure is really so at variance with 
everything else we know of the period as would appear from the above 
statement, to which many other scholars would probably be willing 
to subscribe. 

The ordinary form of the discantus supra librum was normally in 
three parts: the tenor, the countertenor, and the supranus, counting 
from the lowest to the highest. Of these, only the tenor part, carrying 
the plainsong, was written out. It was placed before all three vocalists, 

79 “The white list of the Society of St. Gregory of America”, New York-Philadelphia, 


1932, p. 3. 
80 Wooldridge, Op. cit., p. 315 (Second Edition, 1929). 
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so as to enable the two descanters not only to see the chant, upon which 
they were supposed to improvise, but also to follow its performance by 
the tenor, in order that the entire ensemble could keep together. 
Neither of the descanters could know, of course, what would be sung 
by his colleague. The initial chord was invariably a prime-fifth-octave 
combination. After this had been sounded, the lower voice proceeded 
with the plainsong, while each of the descanters was at liberty to take 
any note that formed a perfect consonance with the plainsong at any 
moment. This limitation was observed with particular strictness by the 
countertenor, who sang only one note against each note of the plain- 
song, and, as often as possible, proceeded in contrary motion to it. The 
supranus, however, was allowed to “floridize” his part to a certain 
extent, provided that all the prominent notes, particularly at the begin- 
ning and at the end of each ornamented passage, were equally con- 
sonant with the tenor. 

It is not difficult to deduce from these rules that the ordinary form 
of the extemporized discantus can hardly have resulted in anything but 
a polyphonic performance with a basically quartal harmonic texture. 
Consecutive perfect consonances must have appeared, naturally, in 
abundance, but, with the exception of unison and octave parallelism, 
they are legitimate in quartal harmony. Even an occasional combina- 
tion like D-G-a, let us say, which was bound to occur with the simul- 
taneous sounding of a fourth and a fifth from the plainsong note, by 
the countertenor and the supranus respectively, does not conflict in the 
least with quartal chord-construction, as one may gather from sections 
(j) and (k) of our Ex. 9. 

There existed also other and somewhat “tertianized” forms of the 
extemporized discantus, like the one described, for instance, by Simon 
Tunsted in his De quatuor principalibus musicae, written in 1351.” 
Here one of the participants was supposed to keep mainly (but not 
exclusively) to various imperfect consonances with the tenor, while 
two or three other singers carried their parts in perfect consonances. 
Complicated devices like this must doubtless have been resorted to by 
skillful descanters on certain special occasions as a technical “stunt”. 
But it stands to reason that the above ordinary form of “quartal” 
extemporization, which was the easiest to perform, had much more 
chance of wide use. Church musicians in their daily routine would 
hardly bother with complicated forms of descanting whenever they 


81 Coussemaker, Scriptores, IV, p. 294. 
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used this device to substitute for unavailable polyphonic arrangements 
of the huge plainsong repertoire. And a scarcity of such written-out 
arrangements, often a complete lack of them, must have been a com- 
mon matter in a great many places in those days. 

In view of all this, it will probably be readily admitted that the 
original “quartal” form of extemporization was quite likely to survive, 
at least, on a par with any other forms, until they all went out of con- 
ventional use towards the close of the XVIth century. And if this is 
true, then it is proved that quartal harmonic constructions in connec- 
tion with Gregorian melodies survived and were appreciated even after 
the basic tertian principles had already been crystallized for about 
two hundred years. This is a point worth remembering in our own 
age, when technical knowledge provides an opportunity for making 
use of the quartal principles of harmony in more organized form. 

By way of circumstantial evidence that quartal formations were by 
no means repugnant to musicians as late as the end of the XVth cen- 
tury, we may refer to a rather surprising two-part polyphonic practice 
of that period, used in connection with certain remnants of Ambrosian 
rites in Milan. This practice is mentioned by Franchinus Gafurius, and 
is illustrated with musical examples that contain no other intervals than 
fourths (many of them “tritonic”, at least on paper), major seconds, 
and a few primes.” 

Gafurius does not throw any light upon extemporizing practice, 
but the discantus supra librum is not only mentioned but approved 
by his great contemporary Johannes Tinctoris. The sole desideratum 
Tinctoris mentions is that the descanters should try to give the appear- 
ance of using concords not only with the tenor but with each other.** 
However, it is impossible to ascertain, at present, the precise form of 
extemporization to which this writer refers. 

We do not need to follow up any further practices of the exemporiz- 
ing descant; and we know less and less about it as an increasing period 
separates it from the tonal revolutici: that removed quartal principles 
of harmony from their dominating position. After all, the aims of this 
revolution had been virtually attained by the year 1400, despite oc- 


82 Cf. Franchinus Gafurius, Practica Musica, Liber tertius, Cap, 14, first edition, 1496. The 
quotations from these examples in Riemann’s Geschichte der Musiktheorie, etc. are not quite 
accurate, unless the fourth edition (1512) of Gafurius’ work, used by the present writer, differs 
from some of the rest. 

83 Tinctoris, Liber de arte contrapuncti (1477), in Coussemaker’s Scriptores, IV, pp. 129- 
30; also Wooldridge, Op. cit., (1929), p. 316. 
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casional opposition, and whatever survived of quartal harmonic prac- 
tice after this date, was gradually but surely yielding to the spirit of 
the times. 

Neither can we at present dilate upon the various factors—technical, 
psycho-physiological, perhaps even sociological—involved in the some- 
what premature downfall of quartal harmony at the close of the Middle 
Ages. This is a vast problem, and may serve as the subject of a special 
study. 


PossIBILiT1Es OF MusicaL HysripisM 


We have now completed, in outline, our quartal interpretation of 
the history of medieval harmony, and this brings us back to our “plea” 
for a restoration of quartal harmony to pre-diatonic melodies. We do 
not for a moment wish to imply that no other harmony (e.g. the ter- 
tian) could ever be applied to such melodies with artistic success. Our 
plea is only for a basic harmonic approach to these melodies, one that 
will make clear to us their inner logic. But once we have well under- 
stood and felt this logic, through a considerable use of quartal 
harmonizations, any skillful harmonic “hybridization” may be ac- 
ceptable on certain conditions. 

We may illustrate this statement by referring to a practice en- 
countered in present-day music. Contemporary composers frequently 
present familiar diatonic melodies garbed in highly sophisticated 
harmonies. Stravinsky has done this repeatedly with Russian folk- and 
street-tunes, in Petrouchka, Les Noces, and other works; Schénberg 
introduced O du lieber Augustin into one of his string-quartets (op. 10, 
page 24, ed. 1921) without modifying his abstruse harmonies; one could 
cite many other instances. A pleasing hybrid may be produced by this 
cross-breeding between basically incompatible species, particularly when 
we know the melodies beforehand and when they have long been as- 
sociated in our minds with plain diatonic harmonies. The pleasure we 
derive from listening to these hybridizations results from the conflict 
between the habitual harmonization, retained in our memory, and the 
modernized harmonization, actually heard, of which the former tends 
to preserve the musical logic of the melody involved, and the latter to 
distort it. 

It is human nature to enjoy experiences of this sort, to seek novel 
settings for familiar sensations, as the natural scientist would say. And 
we have no desire to belittle, in principle, the music which provides 
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such experiences, as long as it is of a high artistic standard. But com- 
positions of this order must not be misunderstood; their effectiveness 
depends upon the listener’s consciousness of their hybrid quality. 
Imagine, for instance, taking O du lieber Augustin in Schonberg’s 
Op. 10 for an original theme carved out of the composer’s “twelve- 
tone series”! 

Such mistakes are less infrequent than one might expect. And, 
curiously enough, they are made not only by listeners, but by com- 
posers as well. For illustration, we may again recall Palestrina’s com- 
positions based on Gregorian melodies, to which we have already 
referred in Part I (pp. 178-80). For centuries, these works have been 
taken as models of musical homogeneity, and such they were surely 
intended to be by Palestrina himself. In reality, however, one can hardly 
avoid regarding them as manifestations of a highly artistic musical 
hybridism, since they combine basically quartal melodic material with 
tertian harmonies. 

It will not diminish our admiration for these compositions of 
Palestrina’s to view them in their true light. On the contrary, their 
heretofore unsuspected hybridism may give them an added interest. 
At all events, it will doubtless be admitted that these works ought to 
be seen as what they are rather than as what they are not. Even aside 
from the historical, theoretical, and zxsthetic considerations, this is an 
important point. For Palestrina’s compositions, taken as a hybrid of 
diatonic harmony and pentatonic plainsong melody, will prepare us 
psychologically for other such hybrids, even those of a very modern 
stamp, produced in our own time by certain composers of an ecclesias- 
tical bent. We may mention, among the latter, such outstanding figures 
as Sigfrid Karg-Elert and Charles Tournemire, who have achieved 
creditable results in hybridizing the Gregorian chant with intensely 
chromatic and even frankly Impressionist harmonies.** These novel 
harmonies, like the more simple tertian constructions of Palestrina, are 
fundamentally unauthentic in relation to the basic tonality of Gregorian 
melodies. But that is the point of departure for any musical hybridism, 
whose whole power derives from this very unauthenticity, and depends 
upon the listener’s having well in mind beforehand what the authentic 
harmonies of these melodies sound like. 


84 Cf. Karg-Elert’s “Cathedral Windows”, and Tournemire’s L’orgue mystique. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Whatever a scholar with a background of conventional views on 
these subjects may think of the claims we have advanced for the quartal 
system, he can hardly deny that at least a new theoretical approach is 
possible to the subject of harmony in general, and to its medizval 
history in particular. Perhaps this will be enough to make him re- 
examine the “exclusive” claims made for the tertian interpretation of 
these subjects. If he goes a step further, however, and grants that the 
views here set forth are in large part supported by historical facts 
(even if, as is inevitable, some points remain debatable) and that they 
have a certain practical value, then he must also accept the following 
two corollaries. 

The first, which is of more or less special significance, is that the 
entire history of medieval music, particularly that of medizval har- 
mony, must be revised, and in many portions re-written. Certain results 
of this revision would probably be felt in many other departments of 
music history, as well as in music theory. The second corollary, of more 
general application, is that, unless the basic quartal principles of 
medizval harmony are recognized and applied to the entire pre-diatonic 
melodic material of European music, the essence of one of the greatest 
musical cultures—one that lasted as long as our own and perhaps 
equalled it in artistic quality—will forever remain to us a sealed book. 
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p, 8°. Rotterdam: D. van Sijn & Zonen. 


HiyMan, J. 
Nieuwe Oostenrijkse muziek. (Schénberg, 
Berg, Webern) 136 p, 8°. Amsterdam: Bigot 
en Van Rossum. 


Hovy, J. 
Moderne opvattingen van oude liederen ge- 
brandmerkt. (Uittr. uit “Stemmen des 
Tijds”, April 1937) 18 p, 8°. Utrecht: 
“Stemmen des Tijds”, 1937. 


NEDERLANDSCH MUZIEKLEVEN, 1600-1800. Viii, 
124 p, 8°. ’s-Gravenhage: Gemeentemuseum, 
1936. 


Noorpen, P. van 
Revolutionaire liederen uit Nederlands ver- 
leden, versameld en toegelicht. 188 p, 12°. 
Amsterdam: Uit “Pegasus”, 1937. 


Paap, WouTER 
Toscanini. 83 p, 8°. Amsterdam: Bigot en 
Van Rossum. 


WAESBERGHE, Jos, SMITS VAN 
Klokken en klokkengieten in de Middel- 
eeuwen. Een muzickhistorische studie. 46 p, 
8°. Tilburg: W. Bergmans. 


DANISH 


ARNHOLTZ, ARTHUR 
Studier i poetisk og musikalsk Rytmik. I: 
Principielt. Studien zur vergleichenden 
Rhythmik, mit einer Zusammenfassung in 
deutscher Sprache. 424 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: 
Levin & Munksgaard. 


Knupsen, K. L. 
Tonesum. Musikteoretisk Undersggelse af 
Akkorders Flertydighed og Enharmoni. Ton- 
summe. Musiktheoretische Untersuchung 
tiber die Mehrdeutigkeit und die Enharmonie 
der Akkorde. (Zusammenfassung auf 





Deutsch) 214 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Levin & 
Munksgaard. 


Laus, THOMAS 
Musik og Kirke. 1920. Paany udg. af: Sam- 
fundet Dansk Kirkesang. 288 p, 8°. Kgben- 
havn: Aschehoug. 


RASMUSSEN, SIGRID 
Musikkens Historie i Grundtraek. 2. Udg. 
150 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Harck. 
. * 
* 


SWEDISH 


ADELL, ARTHUR 
Nyckel till 1937 4rs psalmbok och dess koral- 
melodier. Till prasternas, kyrkomusikernas, 
lararnas och hemmets tjanst. 27 p, 8°. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 


AKADEMISKA SANGFORENINGEN, 1838-1938. 
Redigerad av Finn E. Sommerschield. His- 
toriken fdrfattad av Guy Topelius, Otto 
Ehrstr6m, Gunnar Sdderlund, Knut von 
Hertzen, Oyvind Stadius. 655 p, 8°. [Stock- 
holm?] Akad. Sangforen. 


KJELLSTROM, SVEN 
Beethovens strakkvartetter. En orientering. 
15 p, 8°. Stockholm: Ivar Haeggstréms 
Boktryckeri, A. B., 1936. 


POLISH 


GEMBARZEWSKI, MILOsz 
Muzyk spogréd ludu. Wspomnienia o Jé 
zefie Pomarafskim. Zamosciu: Wyd. Miloé- 
nikow Ksiazki. 


LoBACZEWSKA, STEFANIA 
Ogélny zarys estetyki muzycznej. Lwéw: 
Uniwersytet, Wyd. Filomaty. 


KorwiIn-SZYMANOWSKA, STANISLAWA 
Jak nalezy piewa¢é utwory Karola Szyma- 
nowskiego. Warszawa: Gebethner i Wolff, 


1938. 


Wrock!, Epwarp 
Z doli i niedoli moich zbior6w muzycznych. 
(L’essor et le sort d’une collection musicale) 
32 p, 8°. Warszawa: Zakady Drukarskie F. 
Wyszyfski i S-ka., 1937. 
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RUSSIAN 


Av’sHVANG, ARNOL’D 
Klod Debiussi. Zhizn’ i deiatel’nost’ miro- 
vozzrenie tvorchestvo. 96 p, 8°. Moskva: 
OGIZ, Gosudarstvennoe Muzykal’noe Izda- 
tel’stvo, 1935. 


Gruser, R. I. 
Gendel. 125 p, 8°. Leningrad: Izdanie 
Nauchno-Issledovatel’skogo Instituta Iskusst- 
voznaniia, 1935. 


Gruser, R. 
Rikhard Vagner (1883-1933). 144 p, 8°. 
Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe Muzykal’noe Iz- 
datel’stvo, 1934. 


Krokumav’, M. P. 
Robert Shuman. Moskva: Muzgiz, 1937. 


NaTaLKa Portavka. Opernoe zrelishche v 3 
deistviiakh. Tekst I. Kotliarevskogo, muzyka 
N. Lysenko i V. Torisha. Stsenarii V. 
Manziia. Obrabotka teksta M. Ryl’skogo. 
56 p, 8°. Kiev: “Mistetstvo”, 1936. 


REMEZzov, Iv. 
Faust. Opera v 5 deistviiakh. Muzyke Sharlia 
Guno. Siuzhet zaimstvovan iz tragedii V. 
Gete. Libretto L. Barb’e i M. Karre. 128 p, 
16°. Moskva: Izdanie Upravleniia Teatrami 
NKP RSFSR, 1935. 


SHTELIN, [AKoB 
Muzyka i balet v Rossii XVIII veka. Perevod 
s Nemetskogo i vstupitel’naia stat’ia B. I. 
Zagurskogo, pod redaktsiei i s predisloviem 
Prof. B. V. Asaf’eva. 190 p, 8°, Leningrad: 
Muzykal’noe Izdatel’stvo (“Triton”), 1935. 





Snicuron’ka. Gastrol’ v Moskvi 11-21 Bereznia 
1936 roku, primishchennia Velikogo Teatru 
Srsr. (Postava derzhavnogo akademichnogo 
teatru operi ta baletu U. S. R. R. M. Kiiv) 
51 p, 8°. Kiiv: Derzhavne Vidavnitstvo 
“Mistetstvo”, 1936. 


STESHENKO-KurTina, V. K. 
Drevneishie instrumental’nye osnovy gruzin- 
skoi narodnoi muzyki. I: Fleita pana. 282 p. 
Tiflis: Gos. Muzei Gruzii. 


HUNGARIAN 


Kocn, Lajos 
Matlekovits Sandorné Szuk Roéza napldja (a 
fovarosi konyvtdér BQ 927/38. Sz. Kézirata). 
Das handschriftliche Tagebuch der Violon- 
cellokiinstlerin Frau Rosa Matlekovits-Szuk. 
30 p, 4°. Budapest: Die Stadtbibliothek, 
1934. 


GREEK 


HirmoLocium ATHOUM. Edendum_ curivat 
Carsten Héeg. Codex monasterii Hiberorum 
470. Phototypice depictus. (Monumenta mu- 
sicae Byzantinae. Ediderunt Carsten Hoeg, 
H. J. W. Tillyard, Egon Wellesz. II) 28 p, 
150 tvir, 4°. Kgbenhavn: Levin & Munks- 
gaard. 
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RECORD-LIST 











PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


ARENSKY, ANTONY (See Rosing) 


ARTE CLasico FLAMENCO, Vo_. I 
Solea (con introduction de cana y polo); La 
Rosa; Granadina; Taranta; Siguirtya; Fan- 
dango; Buleria; Rondena; Guajira; Tango 
(Mayor y menor); Malaguena; Farruca; 
Alegria; Minera. Ramon Montoya, guitar. 
Boite 4 Musique Society set. 


Auric, GEORGES 
La Gloxinia; La Statue de bronze (Satie). 
Reverse: Le Chapelier (Satie). Pierre Bernac, 
t; Francis Poulenc, pf. French Gramophone 
DA 4893. 


Bac, C, P. E. 
Magnificat. University of Pennsylvania Choral 
Soc; Elsie Macfarlane, c; Philadelphia Orch. 
con. Harl McDonald. Victor set M-444. 


Bacu, J. S. 
Concerto, 2 claviers,C major, Artur Schnabel, 
pf; Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pf; London Sym. 
Orch. con. Sir Adrian Boult. Victor set 
M-357. 
Chorale prelude: In dulce jubilo. Reverse: 
Meinen Jesum lass ich nicht (J. D. Walther). 
Jens Laumann, o, Fredricksborg Castle. Dan- 
ish Gramophone X 4975. 
Johannispassion: Es ist vollbracht (in French). 
Reverse: Stabat Mater: Fac ut portem (Per- 
golese). Lina Falk, c; Clerget, vla da 
gamba; Noélie Pierront, 0; strings. con. 
Ruggiero Gerlin. Lumen 32052. 
Johannispassion: Ruht wohl, ihr heiligen Ge- 
beine. Chor der Staatlichen Akademie fir 
Musik; Berliner Instrumental Collegium. 
con. Fritz Stein. Electrola EH 1062. 
Magnificat: Esurientes implevit bonis. Lina 
Falk, c; Crunelle, fl; Manouvrier, fl; Gerlin, 
hpschd; strings. Reverse: Mass, B minor: 
Agnus Dei. Lina Falk, c; Gerlin, hpschd; 
strings. Lumen 32051. 
Matthaéuspassion: Vol. 3 (sung in English). 
Harvard University Glee Club; Boston Sym. 
Orch; Vreeland, s; Meisle, c; Priebe, t; 
Lechner, bar; Falkner, bar. con. Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor set M-413. 





Matthduspassion: Erbarme dich, mein Gott. 
Enid Szantho, c; Michael Rosenker, vin; 
orch. con. Alexander Smallens. Victor 14906. 


Mustkalisches Opfer: Sonata in C minor. 
The Danish Quartet. English Gramophone 
DB 5215-16. 

Organ Music, Vol. 3: Prelude and Fugue in 
C minor; Prelude and Fugue in E minor; 
Prelude and Fugue in C major; Fugue in A 
minor. Albert Schweitzer, 0, Ste. Aurélie, 
Strasbourg. Columbia set 320. 


Sonatas, flute and figured bass: No. 5, E 
minor; No. 6, E major. Rene Le Roy, fi; 
Albert-Leveque, hpschd; Lucien Kirsch, vlc. 
Musicraft set 76. 

Suites, clavier, English: No. 5, E minor; No. 
6, D minor. Yella Pessl, hpschd. Victor set 
M-443. 

Suites, violoncello: No. 2, D minor; No. 3, 
C major. Pablo Casals, vic. Bach Society, vol. 
6. English Gramophone. 


BarTOoK, BELA 
Roumanian dances, Nos. 1-6. Reverse: 
Chanson-Adagietto, Op. A.8, no. 1 (Manén). 
Zoltan Szekely, vin; Geza Frid, pf. English 
Decca K 872. 


BEETHOVEN, Lupwic vAN (See also Brahms) 
Ah, perfido!, op. 65. Kirsten Flagstad, s; 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Eugene Ormandy. 
Victor set M-439. 

Concerto, piano, no. 2, B-flat major, op. 19. 
Elly Ney, pf; London Sym, Orch. con. Fritz 
Zaun. Electrola set 202. 

Concerto, triple, op. 65, C major. Richard 
Odnopsoff, vin; Stefan Auber, vic; Angelica 
Morales, pf; Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Felix 
Weingartner. Columbia set 327. 

Egmont; Overture, op. 84. Vienna Phil. 
Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. English Co- 
lumbia LX 690. 

Fidelio: Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin? 
Kirsten Flagstad, s; Philadelphia Orch. con. 
Eugene Ormandy. English Gramophone DB 
3439. 
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Fidelio: In des Lebens Friihlingstagen. Re- 
verse: Otello: Dio! mi potevi scagliar (in 
German). Eyvind Laholm, t; orch. con. 
Robert Heger. Decca 20452. 

Leonore Overture no. 2, op. 72a. London 
Sym. Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. English 
Columbia LX 712-13. 

Quartet, strings, op. 59, no. 2, E minor. 
Reverse: Quartet, strings, op. 18, no. 6, B- 
flat: Scherzo. Prisca Quartet. Polydor 10534- 
39. 

Quartet, strings, op. 132, A minor. Busch 
Quartet. English Gramophone DB 3375-79. 
Sonata, violin and piano, op. 96, no. 10, G 
major. Simon Goldberg, vin; Lili Krauss, pf. 
English Parlophone R 20383-85. 

Symphony, no. 1, C major, op. 21. Vienna 
Phil. Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. Colum- 
bia set 321. 

Trio, op. 9, no. 3, C minor. The Brussels 
Trio. English Columbia DB 1760-62. 


BELLINI, VINCENZO 
Norma (complete). Gina Cigna, s; Ebe 
Stignani, s; Giovanni Breviario, t; Tancredi 
Pasero, bass; Adriana Perris, m-s; Emilio 
Ranzi, t; E.I.A.R. Ch; E.1.A.R. Orch. con. 
A. Consoli and Vittorio Gui. Decca 25900-17. 


Berioz, HEcToR 
Le Carnaval romain, overture, op. 9. Con- 
certgebouw Orch, Amsterdam. con. Willem 
Mengelberg. Telefunken SK 2489. 
La Damnation de Faust: Rakoczy march; 
Dance of the sylphs; Minuet of the will-o’- 
the-wisps. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Columbia set X-94. 
La Damnation de Faust: Rakoczy march; 
Minuet of the will-o’-the-wisps. Paris Con- 
servatoire Orch. con. Philippe Gaubert. 
French Columbia LFX 530. 


BEeRNERS, Lorp 
The Triumph of Neptune: Ballet suite. 
London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beechat:;. Columbia set X-92. 


Bizet, GEORGES 

Petite Suite: Jeu d’enfants. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Antal Dorati. Electrola EH 1og1- 
92. 

Symphony, no. 1, C major; La Jolie Fille de 
Perth: Danse Bohémienne. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Walter Goehr. English Gramo- 
phone C 2986-89. 





BuiTzsTEIN, MARC 
The Cradle will Rock. Original Broadway 
cast; Marc Blitzstein, pf. Musicraft set 18. 


BoccHERINI, LuicI 
Quartet, strings, op. 6, no. 1, D minor. 
Quartetto di Roma. English Gramophone DB 
4462-63. 


Boropin, ALEXANDER 
(See Musorgsky and Rosing) 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, op. 80. Vienna 
Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Walter. Victor 12190. 
Ballade, op. 118, no. 3, G minor; Inter- 
mezzo, op. 118, no, 2, A major. Eileen Joyce, 
pf. Decca 25782. 
Botschaft, op. 47, no. 1; Auf dem See, op. 
59, no. 2. Heinrich Schlusnus, bar; Sebastian 
Peschko, pf. Polydor 62782. 
Fahr’ wohl, o Végelein, op. 93a, no. 4. 
Dresdener Kreuzchor. con. Rudolf Mauers- 
berger. Deutsche Volkslieder, Heft 2, no. 1: 
In stiller Nacht. Dortmund Concervatory Ch. 
con. C. Holtschneider. Polydor 10726. 
Der Gang zum Liebchen, op. 48, no. 1; Am 
Sonntag Morgen, op. 49, no. 1; Die Mai- 
nacht, op. 43, no. 2. Heinrich Schlusnus, 
bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. Polydor 62783. 
Der Gang zum Liebchen, op. 31, no. 3. J. de 
Polignac, s; I. Kedroff, c; H. Cuenod, t; 
D. Conrad, bass; Nadia Boulanger, pf. Die 
Schwestern, op. 61, no. 1. J. de Polignac; 
I. Kedroff; Nadia Boulanger. Klange, op. 66, 
no. 2; Die Meere, op. 20, no. 3. Nathalie 
Kedroff, s; Irene Kedroff, c; Nadia Bou- 
langer, pf. French Gramophone DB 5060. 
Intermezzo, op. 117, no. 3, C-sharp minor. 
Reverse: Bagatelle, op. 126, E-flat major 
(Beethoven). Eduard Erdmann, pf. Decca 
25783. 
Liebeslieder Walzer, op. 52. J. de Polignac, 
s; I. Kedroff, c; H. Cuenod, t; D. Conrad, 
bass; Dinu Lipatti, pf; Nadia Boulanger, pf. 
French Gramophone DB 5057-59. 
Liebeslieder Walzer, op. 52. Florence Vick- 
land, s; Evelyn MacGregor, c; William Hain, 
t; Crane Calder, bass; Grace Castagnetta, 
pf; Milton Kaye, pf. Musicraft set 14. 
O kiihler Wald, op. 72, no. 3; O wiisst’ ich 
doch den Weg zuriick, op. 63, no. 8. Karl 
Erb, t; Bruno Seidler-Winkler, pf. Electrola 
DA 4429. 
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Quintet, clarinet and strings, op. 115. Regi- 
nald Kell, clar; Busch Quartet. English 
Gramophone DB 3383-86. 

Sonata, violin and piano, op. 108, D minor. 
Joseph Szigeti, vIn; Egon Petri, pf. Columbia 
set 324. 

Sonata, violoncello and piano, op. 99, F 
major. Pablo Casals, vlc; Mieczyslaw Hor- 
szowski, pf. Victor set M-410. 

Symphony, no. 4, E minor, op. 98. London 
Sym. Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. English 
Columbia LX 705-9. 

Trio, clarinet, violoncello and piano, op. 
114, A minor. Ralph McLane, clar; Sterling 
Hunkins, vic; Milton Kaye, pf. Musicraft 
set 15. 

Vier ernste Gesinge, op. 121. Doda Conrad, 
bass; Erich Itor Kahn, pf. French Gramo- 
phone DB 5052-53. 

Waltzes, op. 39: Nos. 6, 2, 1, 14, 10, 5, 6. 
Nadia Boulanger, pf; Dinu Lipatti, pf. 
French Gramophone DB 5061. 


BrucKNER, ANTON 
Quintet, strings, F major. Prisca Quartet; 
Siegfried Meincke, vila. Reverse: Quartet, 
strings, op. 3, no. 5, F major: Serenade 
(Haydn). Prisca Quartet. Polydor 15165-70. 


Buson1, FERRUCCIO 
Fantasia nach ]. S. Bach (Alla memoria di 
mio padre). Egon Petri, pf. Columbia 
69127D. 


BuXTEHUDE, DIETRICH 
Jubilate Domino. Lina Falk, c; Clerget, vla. 
da gamba; Gerlin, hpschd. Lumen 32050. 


CaBez6n, ANTONIO 
Tiento del primer tono; Fantasia tertii toni 
(Santa Maria); Les Cloches (Le Begue). 
Finn Videro, 0, Fredericksborg Castle. Dan- 
ish Gramophone DA 5207. 


CaMPION, FRANCoIS 
Air; Sonatina; Gigue; Gavotte; Fugue. Julio 
Martinez Oyanguren, guitar. Columbia 
17110D. 

CHoPIN, FREDERIC 
Etudes; op. 10, no. 8; op. 25, no. 5. Annia 
Dorfmann, pf. English Columbia DB 1747. 
Etude, op. 10, no. 12, C minor; Mazurka, 
op. 17, no. 4, A minor. Anatole Kitain, pf. 
English Columbia DB 1764. 
Etudes; op. 25, no. 1, A-flat; op. 25, no. 7, 





C-sharp minor. Hanna Schwab, pf. Polydor 
10761. 

Impromptu, op. 29, A-flat major; Polonaise, 
op. 26, no. 1, C-sharp minor. Hanna 
Schwab, pf. Polydor 15175. 

Rondo, op. 16, E-flae major. Anatole Kitain, 
pf. English Columbia DX 8309. 

Scherzo, op. 39, C-sharp minor. Sigfrid 
Grundeis, pf. Decca 20428. 

Sonata, op. 35, B-flat minor. Alfred Cortot, 
pf. English Gramophone DB 2019-20. 
Waltzes: op. 34, no. 2, A minor; op. 64, 
no. 1, D-flat major; Mazurka, op. 6, no. 1, 
F-sharp minor. Sigfrid Grundeis, pf. Decca 
20427. 


CLEMENTI, Muzio 
Sonatas, two pianos, nos. 1 and 2, B-flat 
major. Grace Castagnetta, pf; Milton Kaye, 
pf. Timely 1304. 

CoRELLI, ARCANGELO 
Sonata, violin and figured bass, op. 5, no. 8. 
Ossy Renardy, vin; Leo Taubman, pf. Co- 
lumbia 69152D. 


DaRGOMYZHSKI, ALEXANDER (See also Rosing) 
Roussalka: Danses slaves et tziganes. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Antal Dorati. Columbia 
69126D. 


Desussy, CLAUDE 
Préludes: Voiles; La Puerta del Vino. George 
Copeland, pf. Victor 14904. 
Estampes, no. 3, Jardins sous la pluie. Re- 
verse: Mouvements perpetuels (Poulenc); 
Etude (Stravinsky). Benno Moiseivitch, pf. 
English Gramophone C 2998. 


Dounany!I, Erno (See also Rachmaninoff) 
Der Schleier der Pierette, op. 18: Wedding 
Waltz. Berlin State Op. Orch. con. Hermann 
Abendroth. English Parlophone R 2486. 


DuFay, GUILLAUME 
Vergine bella. Ernst Konrad Hasse, bar; Das 
Fiedel-Trio. Reverse: Zu Andernach am 
Rheine (Lapicida). Das Fiedel-Trio. Polydor 
10751. 


FALLA, MANUEL DE 
7 Canciones populares espanolas. Nancy 
Evans, m-s; Hubert Foss, pf. English Decca 
X 197-98. 
7 Canciones populares espanolas. Conchita 
Supervia, m-s; Frank Marshall, pf. Decca 
20288-go. 
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Faur£, GasriEL (See Metcalfe) 


Fioront, G. A. 
Angelus Domini descendit de coelo. Milan 
Cathedral Choir. Italian Gramophone HN 
1381. 


Franck, César 
Chorale no. 1, E major. Albert Schweitzer, 
o, Ste. Aurélie, Strasbourg. English Colum- 
bia DX 840-41. 
Nocturne; Le Mariage des roses; S’il est un 
charmant gazon. Georges Thill, t; Maurice 
Faure, pf. Columbia 9142M. 
La Procession. Reverse: Les Rameaux (J. B. 
Faure). Enrico Caruso, t; sym. orch. (re- 
recording). Victor 14744. 
Psyché; No. 4, Psyché et Eros. Concertge- 
bouw Orch, Amsterdam. con. Willem Meng- 
elberg. Telefunken SK 2463. 
Sonata, violin and piano, A major. Jascha 
Heifetz, vin; Arthur Rubinstein, pf. Victor 
set M-449. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT (See Quantz) 


FRESCOBALDI, GIROLAMO 
Toccata sopra i pedali. Reverse: Fantasie auf 
der Manier eines Echo (Sweelinck). Finn 
Videro, 0, Fredericksborg Castle. Danish 
Gramophone DB 5214. 


GERSHWIN, GEORGE 
Porgy and Bess: It takes a long pull to get 
there; Summertime; A woman is a sometime 
thing; It ain’t necessarily so. Paul Robeson, 
bass; orch. English Gramophone B 8698, 
B 8711. 


Gutnka, MIicHaEL (See Rosing) 
GRaENER, Paut (See Trunk) 
GRECHANINOV, ALEXANDER (See Rosing) 


HANDEL, G. F. 
Concerto, clavier, op. 4, no. 6, B-flat major. 
Wanda Landowska, hpschd; orch. con. 
Eugéne Bigot. Air and Variations, B-flat. 
Landowska, hpschd. English Gramophone 
DB 3307-8. 
Handel Series: Scipione: March; Joseph: 
Grand March; Water Music: Minuet; Royal 
Fireworks Music: Minuets 1 and 2; Occa- 
sional Oratorio: March; Samson: Minuet; 
Hercules: March; Judas Maccabeus: See the 
Conquering Hero Comes; Alceste: Grand 
March. British Light Orch. con. Stephen S. 
Moore. Columbia 331-33M. 





Serse: Largo (in French); Te Deum (Dett- 
inger): Dignare, Domino; Messiah: He shall 
feed His flock (in French). Lina Falk, c; 
str. orch. Lumen 32053. 

Sonata, violin anc figured bass, no. 5, A 
major. Carl Flesch, vin; Felix Dyck, pf. 
Polydor 67178. 


Harris, Roy (arr.) 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home. Re- 
verse: Water Boy (Robinson-MacArthur). 
The Westminster Choir. con. John Finley 
Williamson. Victor 1883. 


Haypn, JosEPH (See also Mozart) 
Compositions for Flétenuhren: Allegro 
moderato; Minuet (Song of the Quail); 
Minuet (Allegretto); Presto; Vivace; Fugue; 
Andante; Allegro. Played on the original 
Flétenuhren of 1792-93. Decca 20424. 
Concerto, clavier, op. 21, D major. Mar- 
guerite Roesgen-Champion, pf; Paris Sym. 
Orch. con. F. Gaillard. English Columbia 
LX 715-16. 

Quartet, strings, op. 54, no. 1, G major. 
Budapest Quartet. English Gramophone DB 
2905-6. 

Sonata, piano, F major (Peters ed., no. 20). 
Arthur Loesser, pf. Friends of Recorded 
Music 19. 

Symphony, no. 100, G major (Military). 
Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Walter. 
English Gramophone DB 3421-23. 

Trio, flute, violoncello and piano, D major 
(B. & H. no. 30). René Le Roy, fi; Albert- 
Leveque, pf; Lucien Kirsch, vic. Musicraft 
set 8. 

Die Welt auf dem Mond: Ballet Music. 
Charles Brill Orch. con. Charles Brill. Eng- 
lish Decca K 877-78. 


HoNnEGGER, ARTHUR 
Le Roi David: Loué soit le Seigneur; Cor- 
tege; Ah, si j’avais des ailes; Marche des 
Hébreux; Je t’aimerai, Seigneur. Chorus and 
Orch. Swiss Romand. con. E. Ansermet. 
Columbia 68937D. 

Isaac, HEINRICH 
Der Hundt. Das Fiedel-Trio. Reverse: Span- 
ischer Tanz mit Vorspiel; Provencalischer 
Tanz (Torre). Konrad Lechner, fl; Das 
Fiedel-Trio. Polydor 10750. 

Kerr, Harrison (See McBride) 


Lapicipa, Erasmus (See Dufay) 
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Lassus, ORLANDO 
Matona, mia cara. Reverse: Ecco mormorar 
Vonde (Monteverdi). The Madrigal Singers. 
con. Lehman Engel. Columbia 4202M. 


Le Bicue, Nicotas ANTOINE (See Cabezon) 


McBrive, RoBERT 
Warm-up for English horn alone (decidedly 
alone); Let-down for English horn with 
piano. Robert McBride, Eng. hrn; Paul 
Creston, pf. Reverse: Studio for violoncello 
unaccompanied (Kerr). Margaret Aue, vlc. 
New Music Quarterly 134. 


MAHLER, GUSTAVE 
Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen. 
Kerstin Thorborg, c; Vienna Phil. Orch. con. 
Bruno Walter. Columbia 4201M. 
Symphony, no. 5, C minor: Adagietto. 
Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Walter. 
English Gramophone DB 3406. 


MartTINU, BousLav 
Sonata, flute, violin and piano. Marcel 
Moyse, fl; Blanche Honegger, vin; Louis 
Moyse, pf. French Gramophone L 1047. 


MASSENET, JULES 
Phédre: Overture. Berlin Phil. Orch. con. 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Telefunken E 2399. 
Werther: O Nature, pleine de grace; ]’aurais 
sur ma poitrine. Fernand Ansseau, t; orch. 
con. Piero Coppola. English Gramophone 
DA 1122. 


METCALFE-CASALS, SUSAN 

Lieder recital: Lied der Mignon; Nachtstiick; 
Die Junge Nonne; Liebesbotschaft; Die Liebe 
hat gelogen (Schubert); Die Lotusblume; 
Schneeglickchen; Zum Schluss; Herzeleid; 
Liebeslied (Schumann); Soir; Nell; Le 
Secret; Le Don silencieux (Fauré). Susan 
Metcalfe-Casals, s; Gerlad Moore, pf. English 
Gramophone special set. 


Micnavp, Darius 
La tourterelle. Reverse: Chansons gaillardes: 
La belle jeunesse; Invitation aux Parques 
(Poulenc). Pierre Bernac, t; Francis Poulenc, 
pf. French Gramophone DA 4894. 


Mozart, W. A. 
Adagio and Fugue, K.546, C minor. The 
Adolf Busch Chamber Players. con. Adolf 
Busch. English Gramophone DB 3391. 
Als Luise die Briefe thres ungetreuen Lieb- 
habers verbrannte, K.520; Der Zauberer, 





K.472; Abendempfindung, K.523. Ria Gin- 
ster, s; Gerald Moore, pf. Victor 14824. 
Concerto, piano, K.453, G major. Edwin 
Fischer, pf, and his Chamber orch. English 
Gramophone DB 3362-64. 

Divertimento, K.287, B-flat major. Joseph 
Szigeti, vIn; chamber orch. con. Max Gober- 
man. Columbia set 322. 

Don Giovanni (complete). Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera Co. con. Fritz Busch. Victor 
sets M-423-25. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Konstanze, 
dich wiederzusehen; Die Zauberfiéte: Dies’ 
Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén. Herbert Ernst 
Groh, t; orch. con. Robert Heger. Decca 
25866. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: O wie 
angstlich, o wie feurig; Die Zauberfléte: 
Dies’ Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén. Richard 
Tauber, t; Vienna State Opera Orch. con. 
Carl Alwin. English Parlophone R 20386. 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K.525. Pro Arte 
Quartet; Claude Hobday, double-bass. Victor 
set M-428. 

March, K.335, D major; March, K.408, D 
major. Reverse: Overture in D major 
(Haydn). Orchestre de la Societé des Con- 
certs. con. Edvard Fendler. French Gramo- 
phone DA 4912. 

Ein mustkalischer Spass, K.522. Kolisch 
String Quartet; Domenico Caputo, horn; 
John Barrows, horn. Victor set M-432. 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Overture. Reverse: 
Moto perpetuo (Paganini). E.I.A.R. Sym. 
Orch. con. La Rosa Parodi. English Parlo- 
phone E 11355. 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor; Dove sono 
i bet momenti. Tiana Lemnitz, s; Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Bruno Seidler-Winkler. 
English Gramophone DB 3462. 

Overture, B-flat major (Paris, 1778). Or- 
chestre de la Sociéte des Concerts. con. 
Edvard Fendler. French Gramophone DB 
5050. 

Quartet, flute and strings, K.298, A major. 
René Le Roy, fl; Pasquier Trio. Victor 12165. 
Quartet, piano and strings, K.493, E-flat. 
Hortense Monath, pf; Pasquier Trio. Victor 
set M-438. 

Quintet, clarinet and strings, K.581, A major. 
Benny Goodman, clar; Budapest Quartet. 
Victor set M-452. 
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Rondo, violin and orchestra, K.373, C major. 
Jean Pougnet, vin; sym. orch. con. G. 
Walter. Columbia 69125D. 


Serenade, K.320, D major: Posthorn Minuet; 
Finale (Presto). Phil. orch. con. Robert 
Heger. Decca 25781. 


Sonata, 2 pianos, K.448, D major. Grace 
Castagnetta, pf; Milton Kaye, pf. Timely 
1302-3. 

Sonata, violin and piano, K.378, B-flat 
major. Carl Flesch, vin; Felix Dyck, pf. 
Polydor 67179-80. 

Symphony, K.183, G minor. Simfonietta. 
con. Alfred Wallenstein. Columbia set 323. 


Symphony, K.201, A major. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. English 
Columbia LX 687-89. 

Symphony, K.551, C major (Jupiter); La 
Finta Giardiniera: Overture. Vienna Phil. 
Orch. con. Bruno Walter. English Gramo- 
phone DB 3428-31. 


Das Veilchen, K.476; An Chlée, K.524. Ria 
Ginster, s; Gerald Moore, pf. Victor 1869. 


Die Zauberfléte (complete). Strienz, bass; 
Roswaenge, t; Berger, s; Hiisch, bar; Lem- 
nitz, s; Cho. of Favores Soloisten Verein- 
igung; Berlin Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Mozart Opera Society, 4 vols. 
Gramophone. 


Musorcsky, MoDESTE 
Boris Godounow: Farewell and Death of 
Boris (arr. Rimski-Korsakov). Feodor Chal- 
iapin, bass; Covent Garden Orch. con. Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza. English Gramophone DB 
3464. 
Gopak (arr. Liadow). Reverse: Prince Igor: 
Dance of the Young Maidens (Borodin). 
London Phil. Orch. con. Walter Goehr. 
Columbia 69154D. 
Song of the Flea. Reverse: Song of the Volga 
Boatmen (arr. Chaliapin and Koenemann). 
Feodor Chaliapin, bass; G. Godzinski, pf. 
Victor 14901. 


NarpinI1, Pietro (See Pergolesi) 
NevstruEv, N. A. (See Rosing) 
PAGANINI, NiccoLo (See Mozart) 


Percocest, G. B. 
Sonata, violin and figured bass, no. 12. 
Reverse: Larghetto in A major (Nardini). 





Nathan Milstein, vin; Leopold Mittmann, 
pf. Columbia 69179D. 


Porpora, NICCOLA 
Sonata, violin, G major. Zoltan Szekely, vin; 
Geza Frid, pf. Decca 25877. 


PouLeNc, Francis (See Debussy and Milhaud) 


Puccini, GIACOMO 
Tosca (Abridged version in French). Ninon 
Vallin, s; Enrico di Mazzei, t; Arthur En- 
dréze, bar; Gaston Payen, bass; orch. con. 
G. Cléez. Decca 25921-27. 


QUANTZ, JOHANN JOACHIM 
Concerto, flute and strings, G major: Allegro; 
Arioso. Reverse: Sonata, flute and strings, G 
minor: First movement (Frederick the 
Great). Hans Frenz, fl; string sextet. Decca 
20497-98. 


RACHMANINOFF, SERGE (See also Rosing) 

Prelude, op. 3, no. 2, C-sharp minor. Re- 
verse: Sonata, op. 78, G major: Minuet and 
Trio (Schubert). Arthur Rubinstein, pf. 
Victor 14276. 
Prelude, op. 23, no. 6, E-flat major; Prelude, 
op. 23, no. 7, C minor. Reverse: Rhapsody, 
op. 11, no. 3, C major (Dohnanyi). Eileen 
Joyce, pf. English Parlophone E 11351. 


RaMEAau, J. P. 
La Pantomime: L'Indiscréte; La Rameau. 
Ars Rediviva Ensemble. French Gramophone 
DB 5055. 


RAVEL, MAURICE 
Concerto, piano, left hand alone. Jacqueline 
Blancard, pf. Paris Phil. Orch. con. Charles 
Miinch. Polydor 566.193. 
La Vallée des Cloches; Toccata. Boris Zador, 
pf. Pathé PAT 184. 
Quartet, strings, F major. Guarneri Quartet. 
Polydor 67127. 


Rimski-Korsakov, Nicoiai (See Rosing) 


Rosinc, VLADIMIR 
Songs of Famous Russian Composers: North- 
ern Star; Virtus Antiqua (Glinka); The 
Drunken Miller (Dargomyzhsky); Song of 
the Poor Wanderer (Nevstruev); The Sea 
(Borodin); The Rose and the Nightingale; 
Southern Night (Rimski-Korsakov); Af the 
Ball; Again as Before; Do not speak, Be- 
loved; Why? (Tchaikovsky); Dream on the 
Volga; Lullaby; Autumn (Arensky); The 
Mournful Steppe; Snowflake; Rain (Grech- 
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aninov); In the Silent Night; Spring; O, do 
not sing again!; The Island (Rachmaninoff). 
Vladimir Rosing, t; Hans Gellhorn, pf. Eng- 
lish Parlophone R 20376-78. 


RouGET DE LISLE 
La Marseillaise. Reverse: The Boatmen of the 
Volga (Alexandranoff). Choir of the Red 
Army of the U.S.S.R. English Columbia DB 
1757- 


RuBINSTEIN, ANTON 
The Prisoner. Feodor Chaliapin, bass; Jean 
Bazilowski, pf. Reverse: Black Eyes (Fer- 
raris). Feodor Chaliapin, bass; Aristov Choir; 
Balalaika orch. English Gramophone DB 
3463. 

SABATA, VICTOR DE 
Juventus. E.1.A.R. Sym. Orch. con. Victor de 
Sabata. Decca 25898-99. 


SADERO, GENI 
Amuri, Amuri; Fa la nana, bambin. Toti 
Dal Monte, s; orch. Italian Gramophone DA 


5350. 


SainT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, op. 28. 
Henri Temianka, vin; pf. Decca 25831. 
Sonata, violoncello and piano, op. 123, F 
major: Romanza; Scherzo con variazioni. 
Paul Bazelaire, vic; I. Philipp, pf. Pathé 
PAT 92-93. 


SANTA Maria, ToMas DE (See Cabezdn) 
Satie, Eric (See Auric) 


ScaRLATTI, DoMENICO 

Sonatas: No. 22, E minor; No. 486, G major; 
No. 465, D major; No. 449, B minor; No. 
387, G major; No. 413, D major; No. 487, 
G major; No. 463, D major; No. 395, A 
major; No. 411, D major; No. 263, B minor. 
Robert Casadesus, pf. French Columbia LFX 
514-16. 


ScHEIDT, SAMUEL 
Variationen iiber die Chorale Da Jesus an 
dem Kreuze stund. Finn Videro, o, Freder- 
icksborg Castle. Danish Gramophone DB 
5213. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ 

(See also Metcalfe and Rachmaninoff) 

Andante and Variations in B minor (arr. 
Taussig). Egon Petri, pf. English Columbia 
LX 714. 





Dass sie hier gewesen, op. 59, no. 2. Reverse: 
Andenken (Wolf). Karl Erb, t; Bruno 
Seidler-Winkler, pf. Electrola DA 4423. 
Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, op. 129. Elisabeth 
Schumann, s; Reginald Kell, clar; George 
Reeves, pf. Victor 14815. 

Laendler, op. 171. Alfred Cortot, pf. Victor 
14743. 

Sei mir gegriisst, op. 20, no. 1; Stindchen 
(Schwanengesang, no. 4). Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. Polydor 
67181. 

Symphony, no. 8, B minor (Unfinished). 
Grand Orchestre Symphonique. con. Selmar 
Meyrowitz. Pathé PAT 98-100. 

Trio, violin, violoncello and piano, op. 99, 
B-flat major. Alphonse Onnou, vin; Robert 
Maas, vlc; Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pf. Victor 
set M-429. 

Trio, strings, B-flat major, Pasquier Trio. 
Victor set M-435. 


SCHUMANN, RoBeERT (See also Metcalfe) 
Concerto, violin, D minor; Romance, op. 94, 
no. 2, A major (arr. Kreisler). Yehudi Men- 
uhin, vin. N. Y. Phil-Sym. Orch. con. John 
Barbirolli. English Gramophone DB 3435-38. 
Fantasia, op. 17, C major; Nachtstiicke, op. 
23, no. 4. Wilhelm Backhaus, pf. English 
Gramophone DB 3221-24. 

Liederkreis, op. 39. Friedrich Schorr, bar; 
Fritz Kitzinger, pf. Victor set M-430. 
Quartet, piano and strings, op. 47, E-flat 
major. Hortense Monath, pf; Kolisch Quar- 
tet. Victor set M-431. 

Quartet, strings, op. 41, no. 3, A major. 
Lener Quartet. Columbia set 319. 
Symphony, no. 2, C major, op. 61. Phila- 
delphia Orch. con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
set M-448. 


ScRIABIN, ALEXANDER 
Etude, op. 8, no. 12, D-flat minor; Waltz, 
op. 1, F minor. Friedrich Wiihrer, pf. Ger- 
man Gramophone EG 6224. 


SIBELIUs, JEAN 
Finlandia, op. 26, no. 7. London Phil. Orch. 
con. Sir Thomas Beecham. English Colum- 
bia LX 704. 
Karelia Suite, op. 11: Intermezzo; Alla 
marcia. London Phil. Orch. con. Walter 
Goehr. English Gramophone C 2985. 
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Strauss, RICHARD 
Ich trage meine Minne, op. 32, no. 1. Re- 
verse: Gebet (Wolf). Heinrich Schlusnus, 
bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. Polydor 62784. 
Olympische Hymne. Bruno Kittel Choir; 
Berlin State Opera Orch. con. Bruno Kittel. 
Decca 20294. 
Seitdem dein Aug’, op. 17, no. 1; Cacilie, 
op. 27, no. 2. Kirsten Flagstad, s; Edwin 
McArthur, pf. English Gramophone DA 
1587. 
Winterweihe, op. 48, no. 4; Allerseelen, op. 
zo, no. 8. Karl Hammes, bar. Electrola EG 
6213. 

STrRavinsky, Icor (See also Debussy) 
Jeu de Cartes. Berlin Phil. Orch. con. Igor 
Stravinsky. Telefunken SK 2460-62. 


SWEELINCK, JAN (See Frescobaldi) 


TARTINI, GIUSEPPE 
Concerto, violin, D minor. Joseph Szigeti, 
vin; orch. English Columbia LX 710-11. 


TELEMANN, GEORG PHILIPP 
Fantasias for harpsichord: D major; D 
minor; G major; G minor; E-flat major; B- 
flat major. Ernst Victor Wolff, hpschd. Co- 
lumbia set 326. 


Torre, FRANCESCO DE LA (See /saac) 


Trunk, RICHARD 
Vor Akkon, op. 14, no. 1. Reverse: Der alte 
Herr, op. 49, no. 3 (Graener). Heinrich 
Schlusnus, bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. Poly- 
dor 30019. 


VARESE, EDGAR 
Octandre. Ensemble. con. Nicolas Slonimsky. 
New Music Quarterly 1411. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH 
Symphony, F minor. B.B.C. Orch. con. 
Vaughan Williams. Victor set M 440. 


VerpI, GrusEPPE (See Beethoven) 


Viita-Losos, H. 
Choros, no. 5, de la Suite Alma Brasilleira; 





O Ginete do Pierrozinho; Dancas caracter- 
isticas africanas: Farrapos. Maria Antonio de 
Castro, pf. Pathé PAT 109. 


VivaLp1, ANTONIO 

“Sonata, violin and figured bass, D minor. 
Dominique Blot, vin; Claude Crussard, pf. 
French Gramophone DB 5056. 


Wacner, RIcHARD 

Lohengrin: Euch Liiften, die mein Klagen; 
Die Walkire: Du bist der Lenz. Kirsten 
Flagstad, s; orch. English Gramophone DA 
1623. 

Parsifal: Prelude; Karfreitagszauber. Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Wilhelm Furtwangler. Elec- 
trola DB 2445-47. 


Parsifal: Prelude; Karfreitagszauber. Phila- 
delphia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set M-421. 


Rienzi: Overture; Tannhduser: Grand March. 
Boston “Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. 
English Gramophone C 2994-95. 


Siegfried: Selections. Agnes Davis, s; Fred- 
erick Jagel, t; Philadelphia Orch. con. Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Victor set M-441. 


Tristan und Isolde: Prelude; Liebestod. 
Berlin Phil. Orch. con. Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. English Gramophone DB 3419-20. 


Die Walkiire: Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond; Rienzi: Alméacht’ger Vater, 
blick herab. Marcel Wittrisch, t; Berlin State 
Opera Orch. con. Bruno Seidler-Winkler. 
English Gramophone EH 965. 


Watton, WILLIAM 
Concerto, viola. Frederick Riddle, vla; Lon- 
don Sym, Orch. con. William Walton. Eng- 
lish Decca X 199-201. 


Wo xr, Huco (See also Schubert and Strauss) 
Stindchen; Storchenbotschaft. Heinrich 
Schlusnus, bar; Sebastian Peschko, pf. Poly- 
dor 30028. 





